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REPLY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


SPEECH 


1 


OF 


Reply  to  the  President’s  Messag’e. 


SPEECH 

OF 

II  0 X . J 0 H X S H E H M A X . 


Mr.  SHERMAN  said: 

Mr.  pRESiDEXT:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message, 
tells  us  that  we  are  confronted  with  a condition  of  nation  il  liuanco> 
which  deiuands  our  immediate  attention.  He  says  that  the  money  col- 
lected from  the  people  exceeds  the  expenses  of  the  Govern  iient;  that 
the  surplus  now' in  the  Treasury  is  5>do,uaU,000,  and  will  be  $140,000,000 
by  the  1st  of  July  next.  He  says  the  situation  presages  hnaucial  con- 
vulsion and  wide  spread  disaster,  and  that,  though  the  dangers  are  not 
palpable,  imminent,  and  apparent,  yet  they  exist  none  the  less,  and  may 
be  suddenly  precipitated  upon  us. 

In  view  of  this  to  him  alarming  state  of  affairs,  he,  departing  from 
the  practice  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  drops  from  his  annual  mes- 
sage all  reference  to  our  foreign  relations,  to  the  many  interesting  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen  during  the  past  year  in  our  national  affairs,  and 
even  omits  the  usual  recognition  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe. 
All  things  celestial  and  terrestrial  must  be  postponed  until  we  get  rid 
of  the  surplus  revenue. 

With  this  extraordinary  message  before  us,  I feel  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  the  dangers  that  the  President  warns  us  of,  whether 
they  are  exaggerated  or  not,  the  causes,  and  the  remedies  proposed. 

The  first  inquiry  is  whether  the  conditions  stated  are  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen, or  have  existed  lor  a long  time,  and  grow  out  of  natural  causes 
easily  provided  for.  The  existence  of  a surplus  revenue  has  been  a con- 
stant occurrence  before  and  since  the  close  of  the  war.  Instead  of  being 
a danger,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  continuous  increase  of  our  domestic 
productions,  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  and  thesteady  im- 
provement of  our  financial  condition. 

When  in  1806  President  Jefferson  had  the  good  fortune  of  a surplus 
revenue,  he,  in  his  message,  said:  “To  what  other  objects  shall  these 
surpluses  be  appropriated  * * * after  the  entire  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals  when  war  shall  not  call  for 
them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  impost  and  thus  give  that  advantage  to 
foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?”  He  believed  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  would  “prefer  its  continuance,  and  application  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers,  and  canals.” 

When  General  Jackson  had  the  like  good  fortune  he  recommended 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  among  the  States,  and  in  the  last  year 
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of  his  udniinistmtion  Mr.  Calhoun  introduced  a hill  for  that  purpose^ 
which  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses  and  signed  by 

President  Jackson.  ^ , ■ , 

A larger  surplus  revenue  has  frequently  from  time  to  time  been  wisely 
dealt  with  by  Republican  administrations.  It  has  either  been  applied 
by  the  executive  authorities  to  the  payment  ot  the  public  debt,  or  its 
accumulation  has  been  prevented  by  Congress,  Irom  time  to  time,  by  the 
reduction  or  repeal  of  taxes.  In  the  administration  of  each  of  Mr.  C*eve- 
lamPs  predecessors  since  the  close  ofthe  war  this  simple  remedy  has  been 
applied  without  neglecting  other  mattersor  raising  a cry  of  alarm.  All 
these  reductions  of  bxxes  have  been  made  by  the  Republicau  parly. 
The  Democratic  party  has  had  the  control  ofthe  House  oi  Representa- 
tives since  the  success  of  the  Mississippi  plan,  except  lor  two  years, 
and  during  that  time  never  originated  or  proposed  a red  uctiou  ot  taxes. 
The  only  Republican  Congress  ibr  ten  years  did,  by  the  act  approved  by 
President  Arthur  on  the  3d  of  March.  1883,  largely  reduce  both  internal 
taxes  and  customs  duties  to  meet  the  very  dilliculty  which  so  alarms 
the  Pr'sideut. 

Now,  in  the  third  year  of  his  administration,  he  tells  you  that  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1885,  within  three  months  alter  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  there  was  a surplus  of  $18,(K)0,000,  and  that  it  increased  at  the 
rate  of  over  a million  a week.  Why  did  he  not  then  follow  the  exam- 
pleof  his  predecessors  by  using  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  apply"^ this  surpl  us  to  the  reduction  of  the  public  debt  ? 
Instead  of  this,  although  outstanding  bonds  were  redeemable  at  pleixs- 
ure,  his  Administration  changed  the  form  of  the  debt  statement,  so  as 
to  conceal  nearly  thirty  millions  of  money  as  unavailable  assets,  and 
swelled  the  surplus  for  nearly  a year,  until  friend  and  foe  alike  cried 
out  against  it.  If  be  regarded  this  growing  surplus  as  a danger,  why 
did  he  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  bring  his  influence  to  bear  upon  Con- 
gress to  provide  for  a reduction  of  taxation? 

I may  also  ask,  why  did  not  Congress  then  apply  the  remedy?  The 
Forty-ninth  Congress  lived  its  two  years  and  died.  Mr.  CleveUmd  was 
then  as  now  President  of  the  United  States.  The  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives contained  a large  majority  of  his  political  friends.  They 
alone  had  the  initiative,  the  origination,  the  constitutional  power  to  in- 
troduce a bill  to  reduce  taxes.  Why  was  it  not  done?  The  only 
answer  is  that  a controlling  majority  of  that  party  would  not  allow  a 
bill  to  be  reported  unless  it  contained  provisions  whicli  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  ofthe  members  of  the  House  would  do  great  injury  to 
or  destroy  dome.stic  production,  create  greater  distress  than  even  the 
accumulation  of  surplus,  and  reduce  the  wages  of  laborers  now  uselully 
employed.  If  it  had  been  the  desire  to  reduce  taxes  without  reducing 
American  production,  the  task  was  easy;  but  the  enormous  powers  con- 
ferred upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  were  used  to  prevent  even  the 
presentation  of  such  a bill,  and  in  this  it  was  understood  he  had  the 
hearty  sympatb}’’  and  support  ofthe  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

On  the  19th  day  of  July,  183G,  I called  the  attention  of  the  Se,nate 
to  the  precise  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  accruing  surplus  revenue, "and 
the  readiness  of  the  majority  ofthe  Senate  to  provide  Jbr  the  reduction 
of  taxes  and  application  of  the  surplus.  But  for  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Administration,  including  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  taxes  would  then  have  been  reduced  with- 
out endangering  domestic  industries. 
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But,  sir,  even  without  a reduction  of  taxation,  the  surplus  revenue 
might  have  been  applied  lor  great  uational  object.'^,  but  lor  the  vetoes 
of  the  President  and  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
exercise  plain  discretiouary  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  law,  and  the 
failure  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  to  make  appropri- 
ations lor  some  of  the  highest  uational  objects  demanded  by  the  people. 
The  President,  on  what  1 regard  as  a frivolous  reason,  rel'uscd  his  sig- 
nature to  the  bill  providing  i'or  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
which  would  have  appropriated  more  than  $10,000,090,  or  nearly  one- 
lifth  of  the  surplus  revenue  stated  by  him,  lor  necessary  public  works 
and  objects  of  the  highest  importance  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He, 
by  his  veto  of  the  dependent  i)ensiou  bill,  withheld  from  soldiers  of 
the  Union  Army,  many  of  them  suffering  in  almshouses  and  charitable 
institutions,  appropriations  made  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  their 
relief. 

The  House  of  Represeutatives  refused  to  provide  for  a system  of  coa.st 
defenses,  frequently  recommended  by  the  executive  aiuhorities,  fora 
proper  increase  and  building  up  of  the  Navy  and  our  commercial  ma- 
rine, for  postal  communic;itiou  with  the  South  American  states,  and 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  schools  for  theeducation  of  illit- 
erate children.  The  House  neglected  or  refuseni  to  appropriate  for  de- 
ficiencies amounting  to  eiglit  millions  admitted  to  be  due.  The  House 
also  neglected  to  pass  a Senate  bill  tliat  proposed  to  refund  to  the  sev- 
eral States  the  direct  tax  levied  in  18G2  under  the  stress  of  war.  This 
tax,  collected  from  the  loyal  States,  is  still  charged  against  most  of  the 
Confederate  States,  causing  inequalities  ai  d discontent  in  every  State. 
Here  there  was  a proper  mode  of  applying  $14,000,000  of  the  surplus  in 
a way  not  open  to  objection. 

Had  these  appropriations,  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  been  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  approved  by  the  President,  and  the  res- 
idue of  the  surplus  been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the  public  debt,  the 
condition  of  the  Treasury,  which  so  alarms  him,  would  not  exist,  the 
public  debt  would  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  improvements  of  vital 
importance  to  our  commerce  would  be  in  course  of  construction. 

But  the  President  casts  doubt  upon  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  enter  the  markets  and  purchase  bonds.  He  says  it  is 


a pretense 


a supposition.  ” He  says  the  pretense  is  founded  on 


a provision  in  an  appropriation  bill  pas.sed  several  years  ago,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  the  “suspicion  that  it  was  terai*orary  and  limited.  Here  is 
the  second  section  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  approved  March  3,  1881 
(United  States  Statutes,  volume  21,  page  457): 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time  apply  the  sur- 
plus money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
he  may  consider  proper,  to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  United  States  bonds : 
Provided,  That  the  bonds  so  purchased  or  redeemed  shall  constitute  no  part  of 
the  sinking  fund,  but  shall  be  canceled. 

This  law  was  passed  by  a Democratic  Congress  in  both  Houses,  ou 
motion  of  Mr.  Bayard,  at  ray  request  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
meet  the  very  difficulty  suggested,  and,  in  plain  English,  to  operate  “ at 
any  time.”  Under  it  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  have  and 
ought  to  have  applied  the  surplus  in  the  T^'easury  from  time  to  time 
to  the  purchase  or  redemption  of  bonds  of  the  United  States  from  the 
beginning  of  this  Administration  to  this  hour,  instead  of  which  there 
was  a steady  accumulation  of  the  surplus  beyond  any  precedent,  whicli 
tended  to  and  did  produce  the  very  dangers  and  difficulties  by  which 
we  are  threatened. 
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I do  not  attribute  toeitherof  these  ^reat  officers  the  intent  to  produce 
these  results;  Ido  not  wish  to  call  into  question  their  integrity  or  fidel- 
ity; but  when  they  try  to  alarm  the  country,  so  as  to  induce  us  to 
break  down  great  industrial  interests,  1 point  them  to  the  neglect  of  a 
public  duty  intrusted  to  their  discretion  as  the  louutaiu  ot  their  woes. 

1 say  they  have  this  power  now.  If  evil  comes  to  the  Republic  by  this 
surplus,  it  is  their  fault.  A power  neglected  is  often  as  great  a wroug 
iis  a power  usurped.  An  artificial  scare  can  not  be  made  to  cover  the 
faults  and  defects  of  this  Administration. 

Again,  sir,  if  the  dangers  of  this  surplus  revenue  were  so  great  and 
imminent  as  the  President  says  they  wereduring  the  last  summer,  why 
did  he  not  convene  Congress,  the  law-making  power,  to  deal  with  what 
he  calls  the  preciirious  condition  of  financial  affairs,”  “the  distress  in 
business  circles,”  and  “absolute  peril  at  hand?”  What  more  “extraor- 
dinary occasion”  could  occur  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  to  convene 
Congress?  But  he  did  not  do  it.  And  now  that  we  are  met  in  regular 
order  we  are  not  to  be  driven  pell-mell  by  an  outcry  to  reverse  the  pol- 
icy of  our  country  for  near  thirty  years,  to  build  ujiour  domestic  indus- 
tries by  reasonable  and  proper  protection  against  foreign  productions. 

Sir,  for  one  I wish  to  approach  the  questions  presented  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  a sincere  respect  for  him  and  his  high  office,  but  with  a con- 
sciousness that  we.  Senators  and  Members,  have  the  responsibility  of 
acting  upon  these  matters,  with  fuller  information  and  a broa(Jer  view 
of  the  interest  of  our  constituents  than  any  executive  officer,  however 
elevated,  can  have. 

I agree,  as  I said  more  than  once  during  the  last  Congress,  that  the 
revenue  should  be  reduced.  It  is  a pleasing  and  grateful  Risk,  and  the 
moment  the  House  of  Representatives  gives  us  jurisdiction  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter the  Senate  will  be  ready  to  share  in  this  duty,  as  it  kas  as 
many  as  six  times  done  since  the  close  of  the  war;  and  if  from  time  to 
time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  only  do  his  part,  by  applying 
the  revenue  to  current  appropriations  and  the  judicious  purchase  of  the 
public  debt,  we  can,  I believe,  repair  the  delays  of  his  party  and  reduce 
taxation  without  crippling  industry. 

Sir,  I agree,  as  stated  by  the  President,  that  unnecessary  and  extrav- 
agant appropriations  ought  not  to  be  made  to  avoid  a surplus  of  reve- 
nue. No  money  should  be  collected  from  the  people  except  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Government  properly  and  economically  admin- 
istered, The  true  remedy  is  in  the  reduction  of  revenue;  but  this  re- 
duction should  be  made  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  relief  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  We  are  legislating  not  for  foreign  nations, 
but  for  our  0'\  a;  it  is  for  American  workshops  and  American  laborers, 
and  not  lor  English  capitalists  and  laborers.  It  is  American  pro- 
ductions, the  home  market,  free  trade,  and  easy  exchanges  between 
60,000,000  of  our  countrymen  that  we  should  foster,  encourage,  and 
build  up  by  our  revenue  laws,  and  not  by  increased  importations  to 
cheapen  home  labor.  Cheapness  is  not  the  chief  object  of  desire,  but 
prosperity,  employment,  industry,  and  thrift  at  home. 

The  highest  surplus  revenue  estimated  by  the  President  or  Secretary 
is  fifty-five  millions  a year,  after  complying  with  the  sinking-fund  law, 
I am  glad  both  the  President  and  Secretary  recognize  the  obligation  of 
this  law,  for  it  is  not  only  a declaration  of  a wise  public  policy,  but  is 
an  agreement  made  with  public  creditors.  And  even  this  estimate  is 
based  upon  a continuance  of  the  narrow  policy  of  neglect  of  the  defenses 
of  the  country,  of  the  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  of  our 
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just  obligations  to  Union  soldiers,  of  growing  illiteracy  in  nearly  half 
the  States,  and  the  increasing  burdens  of  local  taxation  in  all  the  States. 
Upon  this  basis  alone  we  can  remit  to  our  people  fifty-five  millions  of 
taxes.  How  shall  it  be  done? 

We  have  two  distinct  systems  of  taxation:  one  upon  the  American 
productions  of  spirits,  tobacco,  and  beer,  and  the  otlier  upon  imported 
goods,  the  products  of  foreign  nations.  The  tirst  of  these  the  President 
dismisses  with  a single  sentence.  He  sii^^s  that  none  ol’  the  articles 
named  are  necessaries;  that  “ there  appears  to  he  no  just  complaint  of 
this  taxation  by  the  consumers'  of  these  articles,  and  there  seems  to  be 
nothing  so  well  able  to  bear  the  burden  without  hardships  to  auy  por- 
tion of  the  people.” 

It  may  be  that  there  is  no  complaint  b^’'  the  consumers;  hut  can  he 
say  that  of  the  iirodueers  of  these  articles?  They  are  all  either  the 
product  of  the  larui  or  immeiiiate  I'ruits  of  the  products  of  the  fann. 
Their  chief  cost  is  in  the  leaf-tohacco,  ortliecorn.  rye,  wheat,  and  barley 
of  the  larm.  Do  not  the  farmers  complain  of  this  tax?  If  the  Presi- 
dent thinks  they  do  not,  heisgreatly  mistaken.  The  manufacturers  of 
tobacco  and  the  distillers  and  brewers  may  noteomplain,  for  the  neces- 
sary requirements  of  collection  laws  give  Ihem  a close  monopoly;  bnt 
the  farmers,  who  are  compelled  tosell  tolicensed  dealers  alone,  <lo  com- 
plain. The  tax  on  whisky  may,  and  I think  does,  to  some  extent,  re- 
strain the  use  of  the  article  as  a be^^erage,  and  in  this  way  does  good; 
hut  the  taxes  on  tobacco  and  beer  do  not.  The  traditions  and  policy  of 
our  people  are  against  internal  taxes.  During  and  since  the  war  tiicy 
were  a necessity.  Now,  ifcontinuedjlhe}’’ should  be  reduced;  especially 
the  tax  on  tobacco,  no  longer  necessary,  should  be  remitted.  Though 
tobacco  is  not,  like  bread  and  meat,  a necessity,  yet  its  use  is  so  general 
that  the  tax  is  a burden  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer.  The  special 
taxes  on  rectifiers,  special  dealers,  stills,  and  worms,  yielding  annually 
$5,200,000,  ought  to  he  repealed  and  left  to  be  imposed  by  the  States, 
and  the  tax  on  spirits  and  beer  might  be  modified  so  that  the  States 
could  impose  taxes  on  the  domestic  consumption  of  these  articles,  a 
bounteous  source  of  revenue,  and  a proper  means  of  relief  from  the  bur- 
dens of  local  taxation.  If  the  object  sought  was  only  to  avoid  the  ac- 
cumulation of  surplus  revenue,  the  easy,  natural,  and  logical  course  is 
to  repeal  or  largely  reduce  internal  revenue;  and  lam  glad  to  notice 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bkowx]  has  introd uced  a proposi - 
tiou  to  that  effect. 

But  the  President  propases  to  continue  these  taxes  without  diminu- 
tion, so  that  he  may  strike  a more  effective  blow  at  the  taxes  now  rest- 
ing upon  foreign  productions.  It  is  of  taxes  or  duties  ou  foreign  goods 
he  uses  the  epithets,  “vicious,  inequitable,  aud  illogical.”  HisSec- 
retary  says:  “Reduce  duties  upon  every  dutiable  article  to  the  lowest 
point  possible.  ” It  is  at  the  tariff*  laws  that  these  two  officers  aim  their 
epithets  and  arguments,  and  the  surplus  revenue  is  the  mere  pretext  or 
occasion.  It  is  the  protective  industrial  policy  built  up  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  that  they  would  break  down.  Though  the  President  says 
that  the  labor  engaged  in  manufactures  should  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  preservation  of  our  manufactures,  yet  the  message,  when  1‘airly  con- 
strued, is  a severe  indictment  of  all  engaged  in  manufactures. 

The  President  speaks  of  taxes  “wrung”  from  the  people  “for  the 
benefit  of  our  manufacturers  quite  beyond  a reasonabl  e demand,  ” of  “ or- 
ganized combinations  to  maintain  their  advantage,”  of  taxes  fastened 
“ with  relentless  grasp  upon  the  clothing  ” of  the  people,  who  are  abused 
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and  irritated.  It  is  a sweeping  accusation  against  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion, supported  by  thegreatmassof  his  countryuien  aud  recommended 
by  hisMiiost  illustrious  predecessors.  It  shows  that  he  favors  a public 
policy  which  will,  in  the  end,  leave  our  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  laborers  employed  as  well,  to  the  hard,  sharp,  and 
grinding  competition  of  the  capital  aud  labor  of  the  world. 

Let  us  then  examine  in  detail  this  alleged  scheme  of  injustice  and 
wrong,  under  which,  it  is  said,  we  have  suffered  for  twenty  3^ears,  and 
the  effect  ol‘  the  new  policy  proposed  upon  the  industry  aud  prosperity 
of  our  constituents. 

During  the  tisciil  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  there  was  imported  from 
foreign  countries  for  consumption  in  the  United  States  merchandise  to 
the  value  of  $083,418,981.  Of  these  there  v^as  admitted  free  of  duty 
merchandise  of  the  value  of  $233, 093, 659,  giving  absolute  free  trade  in 
domeMic  productions  to  the  sixty  million  of  our  people  with  each  other 
and  with  all  the  world,  and  free  trade  in  over  one-third  of  all  the  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  production  consumed  in  this  country.  These  articles 
are  mainly  such  as  can  not  be  produced  here  by  reason  of  climate;  they 
do  not  come  into  competition  with  domestic  industry;  and  a tax  upon 
them  would  be  simply  a burden  without  any  redeeming  benefit.  With 
this  kind  of  free  trade  I am  in  hearty  sympath}',  and  would  extend  it 
to  every  arti61e  of  common  use,  the  growth  or  j>roduction  of  which  is 
not  profitable  in  the  United  States.  If  Senators  can  name  any  such 
articles  not  already  on  the  free  list,  they  will  have  my  hearty  assistance 
to  place  them  upon  the  free- list.  It  is  exactly  theopposite  policy  thatis 
proposed  by  the  President  and  the  school  to  which  he  belongs.  They 
seek  to  place  taxes  upon  articles  now  free,  such  jis  tea  and  coffee,  in  or- 
der that  a greater  reduction  may  be  made  on  articles  that  do  come  into 
competition  with  home  industry. 

Alter  deducting  the  free-list,  we  import  goods  of  the  value  of  $450,- 
000,000  upon  which  we  levy  duties.  Shall  this  be  by  a uniform  rate? 
We  say  no,  but  by  a careful  discrimination  and  classification  of  rates, 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  g(K)ds,  who  are  to  be  the 
consumers,  and  the  effect  the  rates  proposed  will  have  upon  domestic 
industry;  we  therefore  say  that  articles  of  voluntary  use,  of  luxury, 
ornament,  or  appetite,  not  in  common  use  among  the  people,  and  which 
are  purclnxsed  almost  exclusively  by  the  wealthy,  should  bear  a higher 
rate  of  taxation — the  highest  rate  that  experience  shows  can  be  col- 
lected without  excluding  them  or  inducing  smuggling.  This  is  founded 
upon  the  admitted  maxim  of  political  economy,  that  taxes  should  be 
assessed  upon  those  best  able  to  pa}'. 

This  class  of  articles  takes  a wide  range  and  includes  many  that  com- 
pete with  our  domestic  industries,  but  the  foreign  articles  are  preferred 
to  domestic  articles  because  of  taste,  fashion,  or  quality,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  be  superior  in  flavor  to  the  article  of  domestic  growth.  This 
is  especially  the  ease  with  wines,  liquors,  and  cigars.  Other  articles 
of  foreign  production  are  supposed  to  be  of  higher  grades  of  art,  beauty, 
or  excellence  than  the  domestic  article,  such  as  silks,  satins,  broad- 
cloths, innumerable  articles  of  dress  and  ornament,  and  porcelain, 
statuary,  painting,  glassware,  and  the  like.  As  to  all  these  articles 
the  price  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  the  consumer,  and  the  rate  of 
duty  is  very  much  like  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer,  as  much 
as  }'ou  can  get. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  it  has  operated  even 
better  than  was  hoped.  The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  has 
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given  us  a list  of  some  of  these  articles  in  Schedule  E,  pages  71-73  of 
his  last  report,  amountingin  value  to  $86,531,039,  which  yielded  a rev- 
enue of  $42,172,328  during  the  last  fiscal  year.  This  includes  dia- 
monds and  other  precious  stones  valued  at  $10,981,192,  upon  which  a 
duty  is  levied  of  10  per  cent.,  because  experience  has  shown  that  a 
higher  rate  would  lead  to  smuggling  and  thereby  diminish  the  revenue. 
It  also  includes  paintings  and  statuary  valued  at  $1,935,306,  at  a duty 
of  30  per  cent.  Excluding  these  articles,  the  rate  of  duty  on  other  ar- 
ticles of  luxury  ranges  from  50  to  100  per  cent. 

• But  Schedule  E does  not  embrace  all  the  articles  properly  classed  as 
luxuries.  The  chief  of  that  bureau  says:  “ In  the  present  table  many 
articles  of  luxury  are  grouped  together  in  Class  D.”  Then,  again, 
there  are  numerous  articles  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  of  furniture,  ot  pot- 
tery,  glass,  etc.,  which  are  so  elaborately  manufactured  and  ornamented 
as  to  become  more  articles  of  luxury  than  many  articles  of  silk  which 
are  classed  as  luxuries.  These  articles  being  for  the  most  part  subject 
to  the  same  rates  of  duty  as  others  of  plainer  and  less  elaborate  manu- 
facture, and  being  classed  in  the  import  statement  with  them  as  furni- 
ture, cotton  manufactures,  glassware,  etc.,  the  richer  and  more  luxu- 
rious'articles  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  necessities,  aud  there- 
fore must  be  included  under  Class  D. 

Taking  from  the  other  schedules  of  imported  goods  a great  variety  of 
expensive  fabrics,  including  expensive  clothing,  porcelain,  and  other 
articles  of  luxury,  and  adding  their  value  to  Schedule  E,  it  Avill  ap- 
pear that  the  value  of  such  articles  is  not  less  than  $120,000,000  and 
the  duties  collected  on  them  not  less  than  $60,000,000,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  all  duties  collected.  It  certainly  can  not  be  said  of  these  duties, 
in  the  language  of  the  President,  “ that  they  impose  a burden  upon  those 
who  consume  domestic  products  as  well  as  those  who  consume  imported 
articles,  and  thus  create  a tax  up^n  all  our  people.”  On  the  contrary, 
these  duties  have  imposed  the  chief  burdens  of  taxation  upon  articles  of 
voluntary  luxury,  and  still  have  incited  our  own  artists  and  mechanics 
to  compete  in  these  branches  of  industry  with  the  most  skilled  artisans 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  this  way  we  have  made  the  moat  remarkable 
progress  in  these  expensive  productions,  and  have  brought  within  the 
means  of  great  masses  of  our  people  porcelain,  table  ware,  ornaments, 
clothing,  decorated  and  enameled  furniture,  and  a multitude  of  other 
articles  of  taste  and  luxury,  the  work  of  American  mechanics.  To  re- 
duce the  duty  on  these  foreign  luxuries  is  but  to  transfer  the  burden  of 
taxation  fromthose  who  willingly  bear  it  to  the  shouldersof  the  people. 

The  next  class  of  duties  to  which  I call  your  attentiou  is  ou  articles 
of  food  and  animals.  Of  these  the  value  imported  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year  was  $112,273,076,  paying  a duty  of  $67,998,334,  but  of  this 
sum  the  articles  of  sugar,  fruit,  aud  rice,  valued  at  $90,898,000,  paid  a 
dutj'  of  $63,190,000,  or  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  taxes  levied 
on  food  and  animals.  These  are  articles  which  enter  into  the  consump- 
tion of  every  family  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
if  the  object  is  to  reduce  surplus  revenue,  what  better  mode  could  be 
suggested  than  to  repeal  one- half  of  the  duty  on  sugar,  and  thus  di- 
rectly relieve  the  people  from  $28,250,000  of  tiixes  on  an  article  in 
most  general  use  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  bearing  a tax 
of  82  per  cent.  No  such  suggestion  is  made  by  either  the  President  oi 
the  Secretary,  nor  do  I care  to  explore  the  reasons  for  their  silence. 

I believe  in  protecting  all  home  industries,  without  respect  to  sec- 
tion. to  the  place  or  manner  of  production,  whether  on  the  farm  or  in 
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the  workshop;  but  if  protection  is  not  the  object  of  the  law,  and  sur- 
plus revenue  is  the  great  evil  to  be  d^lt  with,  why  not  give  relief  to 
our  people  by  a reduction  of  the  tiix  on  sugar?  The  effort  to  produce 
sugar  in  this*country  in  quantities  at  all  approaching  the  demand  has 
failed,  though  protected  by  rates  among  the  highest  imposed  by  our 
tariff  laws.  Still,  in  view  of  the  hopeful  prospects  of  producing  sugar 
from  beets  and  sorghum  cane,  as  well  as  from  sugar-cane,  I would  not 
cripple  this  industry  by  reducing  protective  duties  except  by  giving 
the  producers  of  domestic  sugar  a bounty  equal  to  the  reduction  ol 
duty  on  the  imported  article. 

Hut  it  is  not  the  duties  on  food  of  w'hich  the  President  complains  as 
*‘the  vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogicjil  source  of  taxation.”  The  du- 
ties of  which  he  complains  are  those  for  ”the  benefit  of  our  manulact- 
nres,”  and  esj^ecially  he  urges  “a  radical  redu(;tion  of  the  duties  ira- 
jioseil  upon  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,  or  its  free  imporlatiou.” 
As  I have  already  said,  the  greiit  body  ot  crude  articles  imported  that 
enter  into  the  processes  of  domestic  industrj^  to  the  value  of  $100,389,- 
o:i‘2,  are  now  free  of  duty.  Every  imported  article  of  this  class  is  now  free 
of  duty,unle5«  it  directly  competes  with  the  develojmientof  our  natioual 
resources.  The  duties  of  which  the  President  specially  complaius  are 
such  as  are  levied  on  “raw  materials  used  in  manutaidures  ” thatcompete 
with  textile  materials  raised  on  the  farm  and  metallic  ores  dug  from  the 
mines.  Duties  averaging  3‘2  per  cent,  are  levie<l  ujion  imported  articles 
of  this  kind,  valued  at  $59,542,660,  w'hich  now  yield  a revenue  of  $19,- 
567,903.  Thechief  of  theseare  agricultural  pnxluctions,  namely,  wool, 
dax,  hemp,  and  other  textile  grasses,  hops,  bristles,  and  seeds,  valued  at 
$35,000,000,  and  yielding  a revenue  of  $10,000,000,  or  less  than  30  per 
cent.  duty.  The  remainder  are  chiefly  metals  in  ore  or  pigs,  coal,  and 
marble,  of  the  value  ol  $22,490,108,  yielding  $9,270,526.  These  im- 
ports come  into  direct  competition  with  the  proiluctions  of  near  two 
million  American  farmers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  laboring  men 
engaged  in  mines  and  furnaces  in  developing  almost  untold  natural  re- 
sources buried  in  the  earth  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

This  moderate  protection  given  to  the  labor  and  capital  employed  in 
mining  and  agricultural  industries  is  the  favorite  point  of  assiiult  by 
the  President,  and  all  free-tradei's,  upon  the  protective  policy.  It  is  the 
citadel  of  the  system.  The  whole  depends  upon  the  principle  that  it 
is  wise  to  give  by  our  tariff  laws  to  all  forms  of  American  labor  the 
protection  or  advantage  w’hich  the  imposition  of  duties  on  similar  for- 
eign  production  necessarily  gives.  This  has  been  the  rule  since  the 
beginning  of  our  Government,  recommended  by  every  President  of  the 
Uuiteil  States  from  Wiishington  to  Polk.  The  same  rule  has  been  ap- 
plied for  the  benefit  of  the  larmer,  the  miner,  and  the  furnace  owner, 
as  for  the  manufacturer.  When  it  shall  be  established  that  labor  ou 
• the  farm,  in  the  mine,  and  in  the  furnace  shall  not  be  protected  as  well 
as  that  in  the  workshop,  the  whole  system  will  fall,  and  properly  so. 

The  principle  of  protection  demands  equality  of  benefit  and  of  bur- 
dens. The  object  is  protection  to  labor,  not  to  capital.  The  labor  of 
the  miner  w’ho  digs  the  ore  from  the  earth,  and  the  furnaceman  who 
molds  his  metal  into  pigs,  and  the  farmer  who  raises  wool,  is  entitled 
to  the  same  degree  of  protection,  to  the  extent  of  the  labor  employed 
by  them  in  the  production  of  pig-iron,  iron  ore,  and  wool,  as  the  man- 
ufacturer who  advances  the  iron  into  machinery,  or  the  w'ool  into  cloth. 
The  principle  of  protection  applies  to  ail  American  labor  alike,  and 
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every  hour  of  labor  contributed  in  the  whole  process  of  the  production  of 
the  highest  work  of  art  is  entitled  to  e<jual  consideration  in  framing  pro- 
tective duties.  No  reason  can  be  given  w'hy  wool  should  be  made  tree, 
and  woolen  goods  be  protected.  If  w’e  must  have  cheap  wrool,.  we  must 
have  cheap  woolens,  and  if  the  labor  of  the  larmer  in  producing  the  wool 
is  not  protected  against  undue  competition  with  Australia  or  Buenos 
Ayres,  thenhe  who  makes  cloth  of  w'ool  should  not  he  protected  against 
competition  with  the  looms  of  Manchester  or  Leeds.  If  we  have  low 
duties  on  iron  ore,  we  must  have  low  duties  on  iron  and  steel  in  all  its 
forms.  The  farmer  in  producing  his  crops  performs  as  valuable  labor 
as  the  artisan  in  the  w’orkshop,  and  the  rights  of  every  producer  should 
have  equal  and  just  consideration  without  fear  or  favor. 

And  yet  the  President  selects  this  class  of  productions  under  the  name 
of  “raw  materials”  for  destruction,  and  specially  selects  wool  as  an 
article  not  to  l>e  protected,  and  recommends  that  “the  removal  or  re- 
(Iiiction  of  this  duty  should  be  included  in  the  revision  of  our  tariff 
laws.”  His  whole  arguineut  rests  upon  the  allegation  that  the  price 
of  wool  is’  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  duty;  that  but  for  the  duty  the 
merchant  could  buy  his  wool  cheaper  in  South  America  or  Australia. 
This  argument  is  shown  to  be  fallacious,  for  the  destruction  of  this  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  would  at  once  advance  the  price  of  wool  in 
foreign  markets.  But  suppose  it  to  be  true;  does  not  this  argument 
apply  as  well  to  all  domestic  productions  and  to  all  manufactures? 
Wool  is  the  completed  article  of  the  farmer  as  the  cloth  is  of  the  manu- 
facturer and  the  coat  is  of  the  tailor. 

The  objection  that  the  duty  ou  wool  will  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, if  true,  applies  as  well  to  the  duty  on  cloth  aud  on  every  article 
on  the  tariff  list.  The  all-sufficient  answer  is  that  the  duty  encourages 
the  production  of  wool,  the  manufacture  of  cloth  and  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  articles  produced  or  made  by  American  labor  competing  with 
foreign  labor.  This  diversity  of  production  inures  to  the  benefit  of  all 
chisses  of  our  people  alike,  and  is  the  secret  of  the  enormous  growth, 
power,  and  wealth  of  the  Republic. 

When  the  Presideut  suggests  the  reduction  of  this  duty  as  a means  of 
reducing  surplus  revenue,  he  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  result  pro- 
duced by  the  tariff  of  1883.  When  that  act  took  effect,  we  had  in  the 
United  States  50,360,243  sheep,  yielding  262,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 
We  have  now  44,759,314  sheep,  yielding  228, 300, 000  pounds  of  wool. 
Did  this  measure  reduce  the  revenue  from  wool?  Let  us  see.  In  1883 
we  imported  wool  to  the  value  of  $8,915,149  and  collected  duty  to  the 
amount  of  $3,206,201,  In  the  last  fiscal  year  we  imported  wool  to  the 
value  of  $18,206,988,  and  collected  as  duty  $6,390,055,  thus  more  than 
doubling  importations  and  nearly  doubling  the  duties  collected.  Is 
this  the  way  to  reduce  the  surplus  revenue?  The  President  seems  to 
think  so;  but  the  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Blackburn]  has 
found  out  the  secret.  According  to  a statement  I have  seen  reported 
in  the  papere,  he  is  satisfied  that  a reduction  of  duty  would  increiise  the 
revenue.  He  is  so  quoted  in  the  papers.  Whether  the  statement  is 
true  or  not,  I do  not  know,  but  he  at  least  is  a little  wiser  than  the 
President. 

But  suppose  we  remove  the  duty  on  wool  entirely,  as  the  President 
recommends,  we  shall  get  rid  of  six  millions  revenue,  but  shall  destroy 
one  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country.  When,  after  op- 
posing all  I could  the  unwise  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  in  1883,  I, 
w’ith  great  reluctance,  voted  for  the  tariff  bill  of  that  year,  because  its 
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other  provisions  would  reduce  the  surplus  revenue.  I was  assailed  by 
the  Democratic  Le^islafture  ot  Ohio,  and  by  every  Democratic  ]>aper  in 
that  State,  for  voting  for  a bill  that  reduced  the  duty  on  wool;  and  now 
a Democratic 'President  recommends  its  entire  abolition!  If  a reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  of  duty  sluuglitered  o, (JOG, 000  sheep,  what  will  be 
the  etfect  of  the  entire  repeal  of  the  duty? 

But  the  President  says  millions  of  farmers  who  do  not  raise  wool  get 
no  benetit  trom  the  duty  on  wool,  and  he  indulges  in  faulty  tigures  and 
computations  as  to  whether  the  duty  on  wool  is  as  much  as  the  in- 
creased cost  of  clothing  to  the  wool-grower.  I'his  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity ol  the  policy  involved.  The  question  is  ^vhether  the  industry  of 
wool-growing  is  of  benefit  to  our  country,  and  whether  a duty  on  wool 
tends  to  develop  that  industry,  or  its  repeal  to  destroy  it. 

By  the  same  logic  the  man  without  children  should  oppose  the  school 
tax,  the  peace-loving  Quaker  should  oppose  ail  expenditures  lor  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  citizen  of  Kentucky  for  coast  defenses,  tlie  peo- 
ple of  New  England  for  the  improvement  of  the  Mississlp^^i  River. 
The  whole  theory  of  the  IPresident  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  narrowest 
sectionalism,  or  rather,  ot  the  jdiilosophy  of  selfishness,  which  sees  no 
advantage  in  great  objects  of  national  desire,  but  only  wbat  is  within 
the  reach  of  his  tub. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  if  the  duty  is  repealed,  the  farmer  will 
still  go  on  and  raise  sheep  ibr  the  food  they  yield.  I deny  it.  The 
great  body  of  slieep  raised  in  the  United  States  is  for  wool.  This  is 
especially  so  in  Texas  and  California.  The  act  of  1807  gave  an  enor- 
mous impetus  to  this  industry.  Former  acts  liad  almost  destroyed  it. 
The  act  of  188:i  greatly  injured  it;  and  now  the  President,  ignorant 
or  heedless  of  this  history,  would  slaughter  millions  of  sheep  upon  the 
pretext  of  reducing  revenue. 

The  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  duty  on  every  one  of  the  arti- 
cles I have  named— miscalled  “ raw  materials.’^  When  I consider  the 
enormous  development  of  our  mineral  resources  under  our  protective 
policy,  the  10,000,000  tons  of  ore  that  choke  theavenues  of  commerce, 
give  employment  to  our  vast  system  of  railroads,  build  up  cities  like 
magic— when  I recall  the  furnaces  I have  seen  which  light  the  heavens 
Irom  Birmingham  to  Portland,  the  new  and  wonderful  mines  away  off 
on  the  granite  ridges  of  Lake  Superior,  the  vast  developments  in  the 
great  Northwest  from  Minnesota  to  Washington  Territory,  the  new  in- 
dustries in  raw  materials  springing  up  in  almost  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Union,  the  clay  of  the  potter,  the  sand  of  the  glass-maker, 
it  seems  to  me  almost  an  act  of  madness  to  disturb  this  growing  pro.s- 
perity.  These  raw  materials  are  the  foundation  of  all  our  industries. 

All  this  is  under  the  pretext  that  the  surplus  revenue  must  be  di- 
minished. Does  not  experienceshow  that  reducing  the  duties  increases 
importation  and  adds  to  the  revenue?  And  does  not  every  man  see 
that  to  repeal  the  duties  outright  is  to  place  our  farmers,  our  miners, 
our  furnacemen,  our  railroads,  and  the  multitude  of  people  that  live 
by  these  new  developments,  under  such  degrading  competition  as  will 
cripple  and  destroy  their  industries  ? The  pampas  of  South  America 
may  furnish  you  wool,  the  helots  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Cuba  may  give 
a few  manufacturer  iron  ore  and  pig-iron  a little  cheaper;  but  the 
result  will  be  to  cripple  the  employment  of  greater  masses  of  your 
countrymen,  to  impair  their  ability  to  purchase  from  you,  and  in  the 
end  to  break  down  your  whole  industrial  system. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  most  narrow  and  selfish  notion 
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advanced  in  respect  to  our  tariff  laws  (to  which  the  President  now 
lends  his  name)  is  that  made  in  behalf  of  advanced  industries  now 
supported  by  duties  greater  than  those  on  raw  materials;  that  they 
must  be  allowed  to  purchase  their  raw  materials  in  tlie  cheapest  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  that  we  must  leave  undeveloped  the  mineral  treas- 
ures planted  by  the  Almighty  in  every  State  and  Territory,  in  order 
tliattiiey  may  have  cheap  raw  materials.  Sir,  I regard  the  home  pro- 
duction of  raw  materials  jis  even  of  more  importance  than  manulact- 
ures.  All  of  it  is  labor  better  distributed  than  any  other,  and  gives 
larger  employment  to  trade  and  transportation. 

The  enormous  iucreiise  of  such  raw  materials  is  sliown  by  the  con- 
trast of  the  production  of  a few  articles  in  1800  and  18S6.  In  ISGOthe 
mines  of  iron  ore  yielded  008,300  tons.  In  1886  the  yield  was  10,- 
000, OiK)  tons.  The  yield  of  pig-iron  in  1860,  largely  from  loreign  ores. 
was9S7,5r>0  tons;  in  1886,  5,683,320  tons.  The  yield  of  copper  in  I860 
was  7,200  tons;  in  1886,  60,071  tons.  There  are  still  imported  into 
the  United  States  iron  ores.  pigs,  scrap,  and  iron  and  steel  in  ingots, 
all  called  raw  material,  valued  at  $17,875,427,  which  pay  duty  of 
$7,801,690.  If  all  of  these  raw  materials  were  placed  on  the  free-list 
you  would  reduce  the  reveuue  $7,800,000  and  close  the  most  useful 
industries  on  the  continent.  Iron  ore  and  pig  iron  free  of  duty  would 
close  every  luniace  where  labor  costs  more  than  50  cents  a da}%  and, 
M'orse  than  all,  it  wouhl  make  unprofitable  the  miniug  of  10,000,000 
tons  of  iron  ore  and  of  as  many  ton.s  of  <;oal.  The  transportation  of 
all  this  raw  material  would  be  lost  to  your  railroads  and  internal  water 
ways,  and  be  given  to  tlie  hulks,  liarges,  and  vessels  of  every  nation 
but  our  own.  If  you  reduce  the  rates,  you  increa.se  importations,  rev- 
enues. and  surplus,  and  cripple  home  industries,  if  you  repeal  duties 
you  destroy  industries. 

1 iicie  IS  but  one  rule  that  must  be  applied  to  all  industries  impar- 
tially, and  that  is  to  give  to  all  ibrnis  of  Ameriwm  labor,  which  have 
to  compete  with  foreign  labor,  tliat  fair  and  reasonable  advantage  and 
protection  which  will  give  the  American  producer  the  home  market  for 
home  products.  If  by  reason  of  climate  or  other  cause  we  can  not 
compete  with  foreign  countries,  then  let  the  trade  be  as  free  as  air, 
unless  a duty  is  demanded  for  purposes  of  revenue.  AVe  should  invite 
competition  by  foreign  labor,  but  not  degradation  to  the  European 
standard  of  wages  of  living. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  raw  materials  to  manufactures.  The  imports 
not  on  the  free-list,  or  classed  by  me  as  luxuries  or  raw  materials,  are 
articles  partially  manulactured  for  use  as  materials  for  manufacture, 
and  manufactured  articles  ready  for  consumption,  of  the  value  ol  $218,- 
052,246,  which  pay  as  duties  $84,034,000.  These  importations  come 
into  direct  competition  with  domestic  manufiictures  mainly  built  up 
by  the  encouragement  of  our  taritf  laws.  They  include  all  articles 
made  of  mehJs  further  advanced  than  metal  in  pigs  or  ingots,  all  arti- 
cles made  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  all  completed  articles  of  every  kind, 
except  food,  that  enter  into  the  consumption  and  use  of  civilized  man. 
Scarce  any  of  these  industries  existed  in  the  United  States  when  the 
Constitution  was  framed.  Since  tlieu  they  have  flourished  or  found- 
ered according  to  the  changing  rates  of  our  revenue  laws. 

It  was  these  that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Clay  recom- 
mended should  be  fostered,  encouraged,  and  protected.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Voorhees]  in  a speech  made  here  a few  years  since 
quoted  these  and  many  great  statesmen  in  support  of  this  policy;  but 
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it  was  nt>t  fully  established  until  our  civil  war  made  higher  rates  and 
a more  periect  classification  necessary.  Since  then  our  tariff  laws  have 
been  m duly  framed  and  passed  alter  the  most  careful  consideration, 
louuded  upon  the  same  principle,  that  while  levying  duties  we  should 
protect,  foster,  and  diversify  home  industries  with  rates  varying  from 
time  to  time  according  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  the  growth 
and  develop^ment  of  domestic  manul'actures.  A careful  revision  of  these 

as  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission  of  1882,  which  was  not  improved 
l>y  the  changes  made  in  Congress.  It  was  in  the  main  enacted  without 
party  or  sectional  division  and  is  now  the  law.  All  branches  of  domes- 
tic industry  have  become  adapted  to  these  rates  except  where,  as  in  the 
^seof  worsted  goods,  fon*ed  and  faulty  constructions  by  revenueagents 
have  defeated  the  meaning  of  the  law.  It  is  this  system  that  is  denounced 
by  the  President  as  “vicious,  inequitable,  and  illogical.” 

If  the  objection  made  by  him  was  only  that  it  now  produced  too  much 
revenue,  1 would  then  discuss  with  him  the  best  mode  of  reducinc^  reve- 
nue whether  by  reducing  internal  taxes,  or  by  adding  to  the  lYee-list 
articles  which  can  not  be  produced  here,  or  by  increasing  rates  on  goods 
now  in  successful  progress  of  manufacture  or  production,  so  as  to  dis- 
courage importation  and  invite  home  competition.  If  the  only  object 
IS  to  diminish  revenue,  this  is  the  plain,  direct,  logical,  and  effective 
mofle,  and  I believe  as  to  some  industries  it  ought  to  be  adopted.  Even 
a fair  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands,  with  proper  legislative  pro- 
vi.sions  to  prevent  and  punish  undervaluations,  with  some  tribunal 
willing  to  construe  the  laws  so  as  to  carry  out  their  plain  meaning 
would  reduce  importations  and  revenue. 

But  that  IS  not  what  the  President  wants.  His  denunciation  is  aimed 
^ the  principles  of  protection  to  American  industries  by  tariff  laws 
He  assumes,  to  use  his  own  language,  that  “it  is  a scheme  which  per- 
mits a tax  to  be  laid  on  every  consumer  in  the  land  for  the  benefit  ot 
our  manufacturers.  ” Ho  especially  designates  the  farmers  who  are  not 
wool-growers,  the  mechanics  engaged  in  trades  not  protected,  and  the 
body  of  our  people  who  are  consumers  as  the  victims  of  this  policy.  He 
says  only  “2,623,089  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  are 
claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a high  tariff.  ” This  statement  of  the  Pres- 
ident thi^  only  2,623,089  persons  “are  claimed  to  be  benefited  by  a 
liign  tariff  is  a remarkable  one,  when  the  claim  is  universally  made 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  policy  of  protection  that  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens as  well  as  those  employed  in  domestic  manufactures  are  deenly 
interested  in  this  policy.  But  even  if  the  statement  is  applied  only  to 
eniployes,  it  is  misleading.  Adding  the  number  dependent  upon  their 
labor  for  a livelihood,  and  considering  the  enormous  development  of  our 
domestic  industries  since  that  time,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  one-fourth  of 
our  entire  population  is  now  directly  interested  in  and  supported  bv 
these  industries.  Add  to  these  more  than  two  million  of  farmers  with 
their  families  engaged  in  producing  wool,  sugar,  liax,  hemp,  rice,  barley 
and  many  other  agricultural  products  protected  by  the  tariff  laws  and 
you  will  have  some  conception  of  the  reach  and  extentof  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  President.  Indeed,  all  the  industrial  classes  of  our 
population,  all  who  are  dependent  in  any  way  ujion  their  labor  and  skill 
lor  a livelihood,  all  except  those  fbnunate  few  whose  fixed  salaries  or 
income  make  them  independent  of  if  not  indifferent  to  the  prosperity 
of  their  less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  foreign 
commerce,  are  directly  interested  in  the  policy  of  protection. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Every  inhabitant  in  favor  of,  good  government 
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and  the  prosperity  of  this  country  is  interested  in  the  development, 
growth,  and  diversity  of  manufactures.  This  is  an  object  of  as  vital 
importance  as  protection  by  army  or  navy,  as  education,  peace,  or 
property.  It  was  the  leading,  controlling  cause  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  was  the  first  object  sought  lor  by  law  when 
the  Government  was  founded. 

Sir,  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  this  country  have  long  since  learned 
to  look  beyond  the  narrow  view  of  their  interest  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent. They  look  at  it  from  a higher  plane.  The  farmer  is  protected 
by  moderate  tariff  raftes  on  everything  produced  by  him  which  come>: 
in  competition  with  foreign  labor.  He,  more  than  any  other,  revives 
the  benefit  of  the  home  market  furnished  him  by  the  diversified  labor 
and  employment  of  manufacturing  industries,  a home  market  that  con- 
sumes 90  per  cent,  of  all  the  surplus  productions  of  the  farm.  The 
carpenter  and  the  blacksmith  know  full  well  that  every  laborer  em- 
ployed in  manulUctures  is  withdrawn  from  competition  with  them  and 
adds  to  their  means  of  employment  and  to  their  wages.  He  needs  no 
protection,  for  his  work  can  not  be  performed  by  laborers  in  foreign 
lands.  It  is  fixed  by  the  home  demand,  and  is  therelore  higher  in 
price  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world  and  higher  than  labor  in 
factories. 

The  benefits  of  protection  permeate  through  the  whole  community 
and  extend  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  country,  but  are  most  apparent 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  manufacturing  industries.  They 
are  like  the  air  around  us,  a part  of  the  life  we  live,  though  we  can  not 
tell  whence  it  comes.  The  general  prosperity  is  measured  by  the  in- 
creasing diversity  and  extent  of  our  production,  both  of  the  farm  and 
of  the  workshop.  The  lines  between  productions  which  formerly,  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  slaves,  were  largely  sectional  are  now  broken 
down,  and  the  most  prospering  and  hopelul  industries  are  to  be  found 
where  slavery  existed,  and  the  labor  of  these  once  slaves,  now  free,  is 
the  means  of  the  most  rapid  development  of  the  mineral  resources  iu 
our  country. 

The  President  assumes  that  the  duty  on  imported  articles  is  added  to 
the  price  of  similar  articles  of  home  production.  He  says; 

Millions  of  our  people  who  never  use  and  never  .saw  any  foreign  products 
purchase  and  things  of  the  same  kind  made  in  this  country  and  pay  there- 
for nearly  or  quite  the  same  enhanced  price  w'hich  the  duty  adds  to  the  iiii ported 
articles. 

This  can  only  be  true  when  the  article  is  not  made  in  this  country  to 
any  considerable  degree.  In  the  absence  of  domestic  competition  the 
importer  fixes  his  own  price  and  adds  the  duty  and  expenses  to  thecost 
in  the  place  of  manufacture.  But  at  the  first  sign  of  American  com- 
petition the  importer  reduces  the  price  of  his  article  and  sells  it  often 
in  a stagnant  market  at  far  less  than  the  original  cost  and  duty.  In- 
deed, as  arule  importedgoodscompeting  with  American  gomis  are  sold 
in  our  market  cheaper  than  in  the  European  market,  duties  added.  In 
this  respect  the  English  manufacturers  adopt  the  old  rule  of  our  rail- 
roads as  to  the  long  haul  and  the  short  haul.  They  charge  the  home 
consumer  short-haul  rates  as  much  as  possible,  and  sell  at  long-haul 
rates  in  the  American  market,  at  the  lowest  living  price,  so  as  to  drive 
out  American  competition.  This  accomplished,  the  price  is  advanced. 
This  has  been  testified  toby  many  merchants  dealing  in  all  kinds  not 
only  of  American  product  but  of  foreign  productions. 

But,  fortunately,  in  the  great  body  of  articles  formerly  imported  the 
American  manulacturer  is  well  established,  and  under  domestic  com- 
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petition  the  price  of  standard  articles  is  reduced  to  approaching  Euro- 
j*ejii  rates,  and  in  some  articles  we  do  now  comjiete  with  them  in  the 
markets  ot  the  world.  This  process  is  now  going  on. 

This  is  especially  so  with  cottons  and  woolens  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactures  and  implements  of  trade  and  husbandry.  The  price  of  " 

t hese  is  not  atfectcd  by  foreign  productions,  but  only  by  home  competi- 
tion. Of  the  vast  aggregate  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  val- 
ued by  the  census  of  1880  at  $5,369,579,191,  and  now  estimated  at 
8 <,000, 000, 000,  it  is  believed  about  one-third  are  articles  described  in 
the  taritt  lists,  and  which  come  more  or  less  in  competition  with  im- 
ported goods.  The  market  value  of  fully  three-fourths  of  the.se  isfixed 

>y  home  competition  at  far  less  prices  than  the  imported  article  can  be 
sold  for  in  our  market. 

Home  competition,  whenever  it  gets  a foothold,  reduces  prices  and 
ics.sens  importations.  The  most  remarkable  example  of  this  is  in  the 
production  of  glass  and  glassware,  pottery  and  china-ware,  which,  under 
the  present  tarilT,  have  become  established  industries,  consumiuo^  a vast 
quantity  of  sand  and  clay  found  in  great  quantities  and  good  quality 
in  many  htates,  is  now  competing  with  European  articles,  and  ha's 
greatly  reduced  the  price. 

^Ii.  Dudley,  lately  United  States  consul  at  Liverpool,  says: 

"7**  there  is  not  a single  in  \mifactured  cominoditv, 

so  Ur  .IS  I know  that  IS  not  ohea[>er  to  day  m the  United  States  under  our  i>ro-  ♦ 

* 7^"  iM  ISfiO  under  free  trade  and  before  the  present  pro- 
tective lanff  went  into  operation.  ^ piu 

Again  he  says: 

Upon  investigntion  it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the  manufactured  com- 
modities used  by  the  farmers  of  our  country,  ineluduig  clothing  household 
goods,  fninit  ire,  nnpleinonts  of  husbandry,  tools,  etc.,  are  as  cheap  in  this 

country  as  they  are  in  Ungiand,  and  in  some  instances  even  cheaper.  ^ 

G statement  is  borne  out  by  the  actual  returns  from  our  consuls. 

Still  the  tact  that  large  importations  are  now  made  of  manufactures  of 
iron,  steel,  cotton,  wool,  wood,  leather,  china,  and  glass  ware  is  evidence 
that  the  duty  on  certain  grades  of  these  goods  is  not  bevond  the  reve- 
nue standard.  These  are  mainly  those  of  highest  cost,  classed  as  lux- 
uries. consumed  only  hy  the  wealthy,  w’hile  in  the  common  grades  of 
all  branches  of  tlie.se  manufactures  the  domestic  article  has  driven  the 
imported  article  from  the  market.  This  growth  of  home  manufactures 
has  In  Ai  so  marked  and  rapid  that  if  the  present  system  is  maintained 
onr  home  industries  can  and  will  compete  with  European  productions 
ot  all  articles  essential  to  human  life  and  comfort. 

The  President  states  that  under  our  present  laws  more  than  four 
thousand  articles  are  subject  to  duty.  This  is  a gross  but  common  exafj-- 
geration.  To  show  this  I will  attach  to  my  remarks  a list  of  all  art?- 
cles  imported. 

But  I agree  with  him  that  if  upon  careful  e.xaminatiou  it  shall 
appear  that  any  duty  on  any  articles  can  be  dispensed  with  without 
detriment  to  American  industry,  it  shoukl  be  doue,  Ifauy  article  now  j 

paying  taxes  c^in  not  be  manufactured  here,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  ^ 

iree-list.  But  the  fact  that  a multitude  of  articles  on  the  tariff  list 

yield  little  or  no  revenue  is  proof  conclusive  that  the  domestic  product 

supplies  the  demand.  In  that  case  to  place  them  upon  the  free-list 

might  and  perhaps  would  destroy  an  established  homeindustry.  induce 

importations,  and  increase  the  revenue.  To  even  reduce  the  duty  ou  ^ 

mmor  articles  so  as  to  invite  importations  would  increase  the  revenue 

aud  add  to  the  surplus.  A well-established  home  industry  mi^-bt  in 
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this  way  be  overthrown  by  importations  for  that  purpose,  and  then  the 
price  of  the  foreign  article  would  advance  aud  the  revenue  increase. 
Therefore  stability  of  rates  can  do  no  harm,  aud  may  do  much  good. 

But  the  President  sa^^s  that  “as  the  volume  and  diversity  of  our 
national  activities  increase  new  recruits  are  added  to  those  who  desire 
a continuation  of  the  advantages  which  they  conceive  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tariff  taxation  directly  affords  them.*'  A strange  declaration^ 
for  the  immediate  effect  of  “new  recruits"  is  to  induce  competition  and 
lower  prices.  We  see  that  in  every  branch  of  industry  open  to  compe- 
tition. But  he  says  of  these  industries  that  “there  exists  a suspicion 
of  an  orgiyiized  combination  all  along  the  line  to  maintain  their  ad  van- 
tage." This  is  impossible  in  nearly  all  the  great  branches  of  manufact- 
ures. The  only  striking  examplesof  “organized  combination"  are  by 
the  distillers  of  whisky,  the  refiners  of  sugar,  the  cotton-seed  oil  trust, 
aud  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  aud  as  to  these  the  President  is  silent. 

He  again  makes  reference  to  this  subject  in  this  language: 

But  it  is  notorious  that  this  competition  is  too  often  strangled  by  combinations 
quite  prevalent  at  this  time,  and  frequently  called  trusls,  which  have  for  their 
object  the  regulation  of  the  supply  and  price  of  commodities  made  and  sold  by 
members  of  the  combination. 

When  such  combinations  to  prevent  a reduction  of  price  by  faircom- 
]>etition  exist,  I agree  that  they  may  and  ought  to  be  met  by  a reduc^ 
tion  of  duty.  I hope  the  President  will  be  able  to  specify  them.  I 
know  of  none  such.  Combinations  are  often  made  by  laborers  to  secure 
an  advance  of  wages  or  by  employers  to  reduce  wages.  If  the  President 
is  able  to  aid  us  to  find  a remedy  for  these  disputes  about  the  division 
of  the  products  of  industry,  I will  give  him  credit  as  a public  benefactor; 
but  the  remedy  he  proposes  strikes  alike  at  the  laborer  aud  employer. 
He  invokes  the  poorly-paid  labor  of  Europe  to  compete  on  equal  terms 
with  the  American  laborer  and  capitalist  alike.  The  capitalist  may 
survive  it,  but  the  laborer  is  necessarily  brought  to  the  wages  aud  living 
and  condition  of  the  European  laborer. 

The  object  of  our  tariff  laws  is  to  encourage  our  manufacturers  in 
their  competition  with  their  foreign  rivals  as  well  as  to  secure  revenue. 
Therefore  these  laws  should  be  as  permanent  as  possible,  consistent 
with  the  needs  of  the  Governrtient.  Our  citizens  are  encouraged  to  in- 
vest their  money  in  expensive  machinery  and  buildings  to  make  ar- 
ticles that  otherwise  we  must  import.  We  give  them  no  special  priv- 
ilege, no  monopoly.  All  the  world  may  in  our  own  country  entei 
into  competition  with  them.  The  President,  however,  seems  to  think 
they  are  public  enemies.  He  says  if  by  fair  competition  they  should 
reduce  the  price  of  the  foreign  articles,  then,  to  use  his  language,  “it 
is  entirely  evident  that  one  thing  has  been  discovered  which  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized  in  an  effort  toreduce  taxation."  I deny  it.  The 
condition  of  fiictsstated  by  him  would  invite  competition  at  home,  which 
Avould  reduce  the  price  more  aud  more.  This  healthy  process  should 
he  encouraged.  To  cha-^  the  successful  manufacturer  by  a change  of 
duties  is  to  legislate  for  the  foreigner  against  our  own  citizens. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  most  important  benefit  conferred  by  our 
tariff  laws;  that  the  result  is  not  only  to  diversify  our  industries  hut  to 
secure  to  laborers  employed  in  manufactories  higher  wages  aud  better 
surroundings  aud  advantages  than  are  enjoyed  by  laboring  men  in  sim- 
ilar employment  anywhere  in  the  world.  The  President  does  not  over- 
look this,  for  he  says: 

It  is  also  said  that  the  increase  in  the  price  of  domestic  manufactures  result- 
ing from  the  present  tariff  is  necessary  in  order  that  higher  wages  may  be  paid 
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to  our  workingmen  employed  in  manufactories  than  are  paid  for  what  is  called 
the  pauper  labor  of  Europe. 

He  says  he  acknowledges  the  force  of  this  argument,  that  our  labor  is 
honorable,  that  it  should  not  be  measured  by  that  of  any  country  less 
favored.  This  is  all  very  true,  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of  his 
message.  He  says  of  such  workingmen,  they  are  only  one-seventh  of 
our  laboring  population,  that  these,  too,  have  their  own  wants  and  their 
families  to  supply,  that  the  articles  made  here  can  be  bought  so  much 
cheaper  abroad,  and  we  must  consider  that  the  tax  falls  upon  all  alike; 
but  he  says  he  will  think  of  the  workingman  when  he  lowers  the  duty, 
and  hopes  the  manufacturer  will  not  reduce  his  pay.  This  is  very  much 
like  the  speech  he  makes  to  many  an  eager  applic>ant  for  office  whom  he 
can  not  appoint.  He  consoles  the  workingman  very  much  as  he  does  the 
wool-grower,  that,  after  all,  he  must  buy  his  clothing,  and  he  could  buy 
cheaper  if  he  would  work  at  less  wages  and  make  his  cloth  out  of  Aus- 
tralian wool  duty  free.  He  closes  his  consolation  to  the  workingman 
with  this  benediction: 

He  receives  at  the  desk  of  his  employer  his  wages,  and  perhaps  before  he 
readies  his  home  is  obliged,  in  a purehase  for  family  use  of  an  article  which 
embraces  his  own  labor,  to  return  in  the  payment  of  the  increase  in  price  which 
the  larift'  permits  the  hard-earned  compensation  of  many  days  of  toil. 

The  workingman  is  no  doubt  overwhelmed  with  this  logic;  but  he 
might  answer:  “ 1 am,  it  is  true,  only  one  to  seven  employed  in  other 
labor,  but  their  wages  do  not  compete  with  pauper  labor.  They  are 
fixed  at  American  rates,  in  competition  with  other  Americans  in  the 
same  trade,  with  American  ideas  and  vvants.  I went  into  the  factory 
here  to  compete  with  Europeans  in  establishing  a new  industry  under 
a law  which  gave  an  advantage  or  protection  to  home  industry.  I 
thought  it  vyas  right  and  patriotic,  I have  received  fair  wages,  have 
learned  the  business  and  am  content  with  it,  and  have  saved  a little,  but 
not  much.  A benevolent  and  beneficent  President  thinks  this  is  all 
wrong,  that  I must  compete  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  and  work 
as  cheaply,  that  otherwise  I am  robbing  all  the  rest  of  the  laboring 
people  of  this  country;  so  I must  either  go  back  to  the  farm  or  take 
such  wages  and  living  as  have  driven  every  year  a half  million  of  peo- 
ple from  Europe  to  our  shores.” 

The  treatment  of  this  question  by  the  President,  as  it  affects  the  work- 
ingman, is  a delusion  and  a snare.  He  assumes  that  the  cost  of  living, 
especially  of  food  and  clothing,  is  higher  here  than  in  Europe.  This  is  not 
true.  Food  of  every  kind,  except  sugar,  is  cheaper  here  than  in  any 
market  in  Europe.  This  is  shown  by  prices  current  and  is  proved  by  the 
vast  export  of  provisions  from  the  United  States  to  every  commercial 
port  in  Europe.  Clothing  worn  by  workingmen,  including  blankets,  is 
sold  here  at  prices  as  low  as  in  London  or  Liverpool.  It  is  only  on  the 
expensive  grades  of  cloth  and  clothing  that  the  cost  in  England  and  Bel- 
gium is  less  than  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  of  laboring  men  is  confessedly  better  and  greater  here  than  in  Europe, 
The  rate  of  wages  is  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  here  than  in  any 
country  in  Europe,  and  in  some  industries  much  higher.  The  President 
does  not  dispute  this,  but  appeals  to  the  manufacturer,  who  has  been 
represented  as  a robber,  a conspirator,  and  extortioner,  not  to  reduce  the 
wajres  of  the  workingman,  but  to  pay  him  out  of  “surplus  profits” — 
protits  very  often  found  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger — profits  yielding 
on  the  average  less  than  legal  interest  on  money. 

What  workingman  does  not  feel  that  this  is  sheer  mockery  and  that 
the  inevitable  result  is  to  reduce  his  wages  by  inviting  a close  compe- 
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tition  with  pauper  labor?  He  must  share  the  fate  of  his  employer  and 
divide  with  him  the  loss.  The  all-sufficiei>t  answer  to  the  President  is 
that  the  American  laborer  does  not  travel  eastward  across  the  ocean  to 
better  his  condition,  but  the  European  laborer  comes  to  America,  where 
labor  is  respected  and  the  laborer  is  better  fed,  paid,  and  clothed  than 
in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia.  Whether  this  shall  continue  to  be  true 
depends  upon  the  action  of  Congress  in  supporting  or  repealing  this  pro- 
tective policy. 

Sir,  the  question  before  ns  is  one  purely  of  wages.  If  wages  in  the 
United  States  were  no  greater  than  in  England,  France,  and  Belgium, 
our  chief  competitors,  we  could,  no  doubt,  now  compete  with  all  the 
world  in  all  metallic  and  textile  fabrics.  Is  it  wise  in  this  country  to 
pursue  a policy  that  will  compel  the  redaction  of  wages  of  laboring  men 
employed  in  manufactures  to  the  standard  now  general  in  European 
countries?  We  know  from  documents  furnished  by  our  consuls  the 
rate  of  wages  there. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Frye],  in  a recent  speech  made  in 
Boston,  gives  in  detail  the  most  striking  information  gained  by  him  from 
personal  observation  and  inquiry  in  the  workshops  of  several  countries 
of  Europe  as  to  the  low,  starving  rates  of  wages,  and  the  degradation 
of  labor  existing  there.  God  forbid  that  such  inj  ustice  and  wrong  shall 
ever  exist  here.  Our  free  institutions  could  not  survive  such  scenes. 
Manufactories  conducted  upon  such  a basis  would  be  an  unmitigated 
curse.  Cheapness  purchased  at  such  a price  would  be  a crime.  ^And 
yet  without  protective  duties  we  must  either  abandon  our  raamitactures 
or  reduce  wages  to  the  European  standard.  AVhat  more  evidence  do 
we  need  than  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  wdio  come  to  us 
annually  from  European  countries,  bearing  the  most  indisputable  testi- 
mony to  their  poverty,  their  sufferings,  and  their  distre.ss? 

The  Kepublican  party,  inheriting,  as  they  think,  the  principles  of 
their  ancestors,  have  declared  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, not  only  to  levy  enough  duties  on  imported  merchandise  to 
support  the  Government,  but  that,  in  doing  so,  they  should  so  levy  these 
duties  as  to  secure  to  laboring  men  employed  in  manufactures,  so  far 
as  they  can,  such  wages  as  will  not  only  furnish  them  a comfortable 
living,  but  will  properly  support,  maintain,  and  educate  wife  and  chil- 
dren. Cheap  labor  in  this  country  means  the  degradation  of  American 
politics.  The  great  body  of  our  voting  population  must  labor  on  the 
farm,  in  the  mine,  or  in  the  workshop,  and  if  without  the  means  of 
livelihood  ami  opportunities  of  education,  they  are  not  prepared  to  per- 
form the  highest  duties  of  citizens. 

Sir,  I believe  that  the  advice  of  the  President,  to  largely  reduce  the 
duties  on  goods  coming  into  competition  with  our  manufactories,  will, 
if  .sanctioned  by  Congre.ss,  liave  the  effect  to  produce  widespread  dis- 
aster in  every  part  of  our  country.  Many  pro.sperous  industries  will  be 
destroyed;  others  will  be  crippled.  Laboring  meu  will  be  thrown  out 
of  employment,  or  their  wages  reduced.  It  will  be  no  compensation 
for  this  distress  that  a few  imported  articles  will  for  a time  be  cheaper 
in  our  market,  for  if  there  is  less  to  pay  there  will  be  fewer  to  buy. 
The  farmer  will  have  no  better  market  abroad  for  his  products,  but  will 
have  fewer  customers  and  moie  competitors  at  home.  Distress  can  not 
fall  upon  a large  portion  of  our  people  without  its  widening  circl&s  ex- 
tending to  the  whole  mass.  Our  national  experience,  and  my  own  ob- 
servation during  my  public  life,  provethat  when  protective  duties  have 
been  reduced  the  results  produced  disappoint  the  authors  of  that  policy, 
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ending  in  iinancial  distress,  and  often  in  panics.  This  is  no  time  for 
snch  an  experiment.  The  signs  of  unrest  in  Europe,  the  vast  arma- 
ments, the  misery  of  the  laboring  poor,  all  warn  us  to  stand  by  our 
American  policy  of  home  development,  of  protected  industry,  and  in- 
ternal improvements.  I wish  in  advance  to  take  my  stand  against  any 
substantial  disturbance  of  this  beneficent  policy. 

Sir,  I have  endeavored  to  give  a respectful  answer  to  the  message  of 
the  President.  I am  willing,  according  to  the  Republican  national 
platform  of  1884,  to  “correct  the  irregularities  of  the  taritf  and  reduce 
the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and  indiscriminating  process  of  hori- 
zontal reduction,  but  by  snch  methods  as  will  relieve  the  tax-payer, 
without  injuring  the  laborer  or  the  great  produ<;tive  interests  of  the 
country.’’  It  is  upon  this  basis  that  Republican  reductions  of  taxa- 
tion have  always  been  made. 

I am  willing,  as  requested  by  the  President,  to  join  in  a careful  ex- 
amination of  the  details  of  our  tariff  laws,  with  a view  to  the  reduction 
of  taxes  to  the  extent  stated  by  him,  but  not  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  him.  I am  willing,  as  he  enjoins  us,  to  take  “a  broad  and 
national  contemplation  of  the  subject,  and  a patriotic  disregard  of  such 
local  and  selfish  claims  as  are  unreasonable  and  reckless  of  the  welfare 
of  the  entire  country.”  But  I can  not  do  this  and  at  the  same  time 
follow  the  recommendations  of  the  message.  I can  not  strike  at  the 
industrial  interests  built  up  by  our  tariff  laws.  I can  not  deepen  and 
intensify  the  struggle  now  going  on  between  employers  and  employed 
by  inviting  increased  importation,  crippling  manulactures,  and  reducing 
the  wages  of  labor.  I greatly  prefer  a policy  that  will  encourage  home  • 
industry,  diversify  home  productions,  discourage  importations,  add  to 
our  internal  and  external  commerce,  open  new  mines,  increase  raw  ma- 
terials, light  new  furnaces,  establish  new  rolling-mills,  factories,  and 
workshops,  and  develop  the  wonderful  natural  resources  which  have 
been  placed  by  a bountiful  Providence  under  our  soil. 

I preler  that  policy  which  looks  to  the  interest  of  our  own  people 
rather  than  to  those  of  foreign  nations.  I prefer  the  policy  of  reducing 
prices  by  home  competition  ratl^er  than  by  foreign  competition,  of 
cheapening  raw  materials,  by  increased  production,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the  competition  of  our  railroads. 

In  other  words,  I prefer  the  development,  increase,  and  growth  of  the 
productions  and  employment  of  our  own  countrymen,  by  the  aid  of 
our  revenue  laws,  without  respect  to  the  policy,  or  theories,  or  inter- 
ests of  other  nations. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  free  trade  among  all  nations,  I be- 
lieve that,  as  a new  and  undeveloped  country,  our  interests  are  at  home, 
with  no  entangling  alliances,  with  no  powerful  enemies  on  our  borders, 
with  no  need  of  great  armies  or  navies,  with  a Government  strong  in 
the  strength,  numbers,  and  intelligence  of  its  ptsople.  and  capable  of 
supplying  within  themselves  all  the  wants  of  the  highest  civilization. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  nations,  protection  to  home  industries, 
embodied  in  our  tariff  laws,  is  the  best  for  us;  and  for  one  I propose  to 
maintain  it,  even  against  the  advice  of  the  President. 

I prefer  to  obey  the  injunction  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Jackson, 
and  Lincoln,  and  such  illustrious  statesmen  as  Olay  and  Webster.  I 
greatly  prefer  the  eloquent  appeal  of  Calhoun  in  1816,  before  sectional 
animosities  clouded  his  patriotism,  in  favor  of  the  protection  and  im- 
portance of  manufactures  to  the  “national  strength  and  perfection  of 
our  political  institutions,”  and  in  “binding  more  closely  our  wide- 
spread Republic.” 
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The  wisdom  of  protection  to  domestic  manufactures  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  lights  of  experience  during  and  since  the  war. 

It  has  produced  the  most  bounteous  stream  of  revenue,  enabling  us 
to  meet  all  the  vast  expenditures  of  the  war,  to  sustain  and  improve 
our  public  credit,  and  to  rapidly  reduce  the  public  debt  without  severity 
or  distress. 

It  has  so  increased  and  diversified  our  domestic  manufactures  that 
they  have  grown  to  the  enormous  sum  of  seven  thousand  million  dol- 
lars, including  every  article  of  necessity  or  desire,  and  yet  in  every  stage 
of  its  growth  has  reduced  the  cost  to  the  consumer  more  aud  more. 

In  spite  of  false  prophecies  it  has  increased  our  foreign  commerce  so 
that  our  exports  and  imports  combined,  including  specie,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  $1,504, 000, (KK)  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  greater  far  than 
during  any  year  of  lower  duties,  and  double  that  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce prior  to  1860. 

This  American  policy  of  protection  has  been  adopted  and  followed  by 
all  European  nations  except  Great  Britain,  and  has  beon  approved  and 
copied  by  the  ablest  statesmen  of  Europe,  including  Bismarck  and  Ca- 
vour.  It  has  even  been  adopted  and  copied  by  ail  the  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain.  Our  neighbor,  Canada,  when  armed  by  the  parent  Gov- 
ernment with  autonomy  and  power  to  make  laws  for  itself,  has  adopted 
our  policy  in  nearly  all  its  details,  has  almost  copied  our  tarifi  laws,  aud 
in  some  of  the  schedules,  especially  that  of  metals,  has  literally  adopted 
our  rates.  Australia  and  all  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britiun  armed 
with  self-government  are  closely  following  our  line  of  policy,  aud  thus 
have  growu  rapidly  in  strength  aud  population.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  gain  y.ie  consent  of  Great  Britain  that  she  may,  by 
home  rule,  protect  her  industries  and  thus  restore  her  waste  places  and 
recover  her  wandering  population. 

Great  Britain  alone  pursues  the  policy  of  free  trade,  only  because  by 
centuries  of  protection  she  has  so  establi.shed  her  manufactures  that 
she  can  compete  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  8he  is  purely  a 
commercial  nation,  with  her  ships  on  every  shore,  with  her  hand  of 
power  grasping  possessions  and  markets  for  her  surplus  manufactures 
in  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  But  even  in  England  there  is  a 
grooving  party  deraaudingrestriction  upon  the  importation  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium.  When  in  some  distant  future 
this  Republic  may  have  so  established  ourindustries  we  may  profit  by 
her  example.  Until  then  I preferto  follow  the  lights  of  our  experience, 
not  to  be  deluded  by  the  sophisms  of  free  trade,  but  to  preserve  our 
home  market  for  domestic  productions,  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  competition  at  home  may  open  the  markets  of  the  world  to  our 
manufacturers.  Even  now  we  can,  if  we  will,  by  wise  commercial 
regulations  with  Canada  aud  Mexico  and  the  South  American  states, 
extend  the  market  for  our  home  manufactures  over  vast  regions,  ex- 
changing tools  and  implement!,  cotton  goods,  and  furniture  for  sugar 
and  coffee  and  other  tropical  productions  in  the  south,  and  lumber, 
timber,  and  furs  in  the  north. 

Senators,  w e do  not  appreciate  as  w'e  ought  the  commanding  position 
now  held  by  the  United  States  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  AVe  do  not 
need  to  learn  lessons  of  political  economy  from  the  mother  country,  for 
the  experience  of  one  hundred  years  has  t^vughtus  that  our  continental 
position,  our  vast  undeveloped  resources,  our  diversified  soil,  climate, 
and  productions,  our  free  institutions,  founded  upon  the  equality  and 
rights  of  citizens,  hound  together  by  the  same  language,  religion,  and 


laws,  demand  a line  of  public  policy  which  less-favored  nations,  watch- 
ing each  other  and  jealously  curbed  by  “ the  balance  of  poww,”  are 
not  free  to  adopt.  Our  ancestors  won  independence  from  these  thralls. 
Our  fathers  won  the  freedom  of  the  ocean  and  proclaimed  the  doctrine 
of  continental  exemption  from  European  aggressions.  We  in  our  day 
have  tested  the  strength  of  our  Union.  We  have  abolished  slavery. 
We  have  established  the  principles  upon  which  oar  currency  and  pub- 
lic faith  are  founded  so  as  to  command  the  respect  and  approval  of  the 
civilized  world.  We  are  now  united  in  bonds  of  growing  strength  and 
I trust  in  perpetual  union.  We  have  built  up  our  industries  by  a policy 
founded  upon  the  highest  patriotism.  Its  success  is  marked  by  the 
general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  people.  While  taxing  them  it 
seeks  to  benefit,  and  it  extends  its  benefits  impartially  to  every  indus- 
try and  to  every  section.  It  gives  employment  to  the  laborer  in  every 
field.  It  concentrates  in  our  own  land  and  among  our  own  people 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  making  each  support  the 
other  and  all  contributing  to  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the  Republic. 
These  great  departments  of  industry  are  not  now  divided  by  sectional 
lines,  but  are  interwoven  like  the  veins,  arteries,  and  muscles  of  the 
human  body.  They  are  being  established  North,  South,  East,  and 
West,  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  The  great  Northwest,  with  its 
boundless  resources,  is  contributing  every  variety  of  productions  to  the 
common  wealth. 

What  we  want  now  isthe  cultivation  of  thesentiment  of  patriotism, 
an  intense  love  of  country,  a feeling  of  national  pride.  It  should  be 
taughtin  infancy, afterthefirst  lisping  of  “Father”  and  “Mother.”  The 
school-boy  should  study  the  lesson  of  our  wonderful  history,  achieve- 
ments, and  progress  in  every  stage  of  his  education.  The  city  editor 
should  read  a river  and  harbor  bill  to  learn  how  many  places  there  are 
in  this  country  not  seen  from  his  eyrie  in  the  high  tower.  Every  Amer- 
ican, whether  native  or  naturalized,  ought  to  feel  that  this  is  his  coun- 
try, to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  duty,  and  pride.  The  President,  any 
President,  in  his  elevated  seclusion,  approached  only  by  flatterers  and 
office-seekers,  should  regard  the  interests  and  honor  of  his  country,  its 
development  and  prosperity,  and  the  employment  and  happiness  of  his 
countrymen  as  higher  far  than  the  interest  of  Ibreigners  or  the  cheap- 
ness of  their  products. 

It  is  to  the  Senate  only  I have  a right  to  appeal.  It  was  designed 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  as  a conservative  check  upon  changes 
ot  law  which  would  injuriously  aifect  thepersonsand  property  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  The  best  we  can  do  for  mankind  is  to  do  the  best  for 
our  country.  We  give  to  foreign  nations  the  light  of  our  example,  but 
our  duty  is  to  our  own.  What  higher  duty  can  there  be  than  to  be 
watchful  of  the  interests  and  to  protect,  foster,  and  diversify  the  in- 
dustries of  our  own  people  ? 

Our  country’s  welfare  is  our  first  concern, 

And  who  promotes  that  best,  best  proves  his  duty,. 


Tables  quoted  by  Mr,  Sherman: 

Imported  raw  materials  of  the  farm. 
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Value. 


Duties. 


Wool §18,206,988 

Seeds 846,581 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute 11,880, 121 

Bristles 1, 156, 435 

32, 090, 125 

Hops 3, 117, 6&3 

Total 35,207,783 

Imported  raw  materids  of  the  mine. 


§6, 390, 055 
172.438 
1,930, 340 
174, 424 

8, 6t>7,  290 
1,329,500 

9, 996, 796 


Classification  of  imports. 


Free-list §233,093,659  

Articles  of  luxury,  etc 120,000,000  ^,000,(K«) 

Articles  of  food 112,273,076  67,998,334 

Manufactures 218,052,246  84,034,0;H> 


Total. 


683,418.9S1  212,032.421 


FREE-LIST. 


Statement  showing  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consump- 

tionfor  year  ending  Jane  30,  1887. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Cl.^ss  a. — Articles  of  food,  and  animai^. 

Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified $3, 136.082 

Bologna  Siiusages ’ 49,  828 

Cocoa  or  cacao,  crude,  and  leaves  and  shells  of 1,670,008 

Coffee 56, 360.701 

Curry  and  curry  powder 4^  3H 

Eggs *. ; l,96u!4C5 

Farinaceous  substances,  and  preparations  of 721, 984 

Fish,  not  elsewhere  specified 1,09s!  562 

Fruit,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere  specified 4,  76t!  629 

Oil-cake 5s!512 

Sauerkraut 9,311 

Spices,  ungroinui,  not  elsewhere  cifietl  3.315  965 

Tea 16,‘373!423 

Yams I 3,004 
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FREE-LIST — continued. 

Statement  showing  the  value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consu7np- 
tionfor  year  ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Class  A. — Articles  of  food,  and  animals — Continued. 

Articles  imported  free  of  duty  under  reciprocity  treaty  with  Ha- 
waiian Islands : 

Kice 

Molasses 

Sugar 

^ Fruits,  including  nuts 

Tallow 


$38?,  98) 
14,712 
9, 2t55, 35 1 


Total  from  Hawaiian  Islands. 


9,  »>54, 048 


Total  free  of  duty  of  Class  A. 99, 183,773 


Class  B. — Articles  in  a crude  condition  which  enter  into 

THE  PROCESSES  OF  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY. 


Aluminium 

Asbestos,  unmanufactured 

Asphaltum  or  bitumen,  crude 

Beils  and  bell-metal,  fit  only  to  be  reiiianufactured. 

Bismuth, 

Bones,  crude,  etc.,  not  for  fertilizers 

Brazil  pebbles  for  spectacles,  etc 

Buhr-stone,  unmanufactured 

Chalk  and  cliff-stone,  unmanufactured 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Argal  or  argol,  or  crude  tartar 

Arsenic 

Balsams:  Copaiva,  fir,  Peru, and  tolu 

Barks:  Calisaya,  Lima,  and  all  cinchona  barks 

Berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  etc.,  used  in  dyeing,  etc 

Cochineal 

Dye-woods 

Flowers,  leaves,  etc. : Buchu,  chamomile,  rose,  senna,  etc 

Qums:  Amber,  Arabic,  benzoin,  camphor,  cateeliu,  terra  jni)on' 

ica,  tragacanth,etc 

Iodine,  crude 

Roots : Colombo,  gentian,  licorice,  madder,  etc 

Sulphur,  crude 

Tonka  beans 

Vanilla  beans 

All  other 


9,458 
118,883 
99, 055 
1, 129 
169, 679 
59, 244 
35, 291 
25,660 
59, 230 


3,412,987 
78,891 
67,418 
772,257 
120,007 
140, 249 
1, 328, 9a3 
271,010 

4,537, 211 
174,400 
1, 9,35, 182 
1, 688, 360 
149,113 
775,877 
1,176, 350 


Total  chemicals,  etc  16,028,845 


Coal  and  charcoal 

Coir  and  cocoa  fiber 

Copper,  old,  taken  from  the  bottoms  of  American  vessels  compelled 

by  marine  disaster  to  repair  in  foreign  ports 

Cork-wood,  or  cork-bark,  unmanufactured  

Cotton,  unmanufactured,  and  cotton  waste 

Diamond-dust,  or  bort 


Fertilizers: 
Guano.... 
All  other. 


Total  fertilizers. 


57, 749 
3,556 

412 
1, 239, 217 
533,219 
ai,  498 


a38. 467 
1,431,901 

1,773,368 


Fish  sounds  or  fish  bladders 

Flint,  flints,  and  ground  fliiit-.stoues. 
Furs  and  fur-skins,  undressed 


f 


FREE-LIST — coutiuued. 

statement  showing  the  value  of  imported  merchaiidise  entered  for  consump^ 
tion  for  year  ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Value. 


Class  B. — Articles  in  a crude  condition  which  enter  into 

THE  PROCESSES  OF  DOMESTIC  INDUSTRY— Continued. 


I . 


Gold  and  silver  sweepings 

Grease  for  use  as  soap-stock  only,  and  all  other  soap-stock. 

Gut,  cat-gut,  or  whip-gut,  unmanufactured 

Hair,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Hide  cuttings,  raw,  and  all  glue-sU)ck 

Hides  and  skins,  other  than  fur-skins 

Hoofs,  horns,  etc.,  unmanufactured 

India  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  unmanufactured 

Istle,or  Tampico  fiber... 

Ivory,  unmanufactured : 

Animal 

Vegetable 

Lithographic  stones,  not  engraved 

Meerschaum,  crude  or  raw 

Mica  and  mica  waste 

Minerals,  crude,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Moss,  sea-weed,  etc.,  used  for  beds 

Ores,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Paper-stock,  crude 

Paim  leat,  unmanufactured 

Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  not  elsewhere  speeilhid 

Plaster  of  Paris,  unground 

Platina,  unmanufactured 

Plumbago  

Polishing,  pumice,  and  rotten-stone 

Quicksilver 

Quills,  prepared  or  unprepared 

^nnets,  raw  or  prepared 

Sausage-skins 

Seeds,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Shells,  not  manufactured 

Silk,  unmanufactured 

Sparterre,  for  making  or  ornamenting  hats 

Straw,  unmanufactured 

Talc 

Tanning  materials,  not  elsewhere  specifu  d : 

Hemlock  bark 

Other  articles  in  a crude  state 

Teazles 

Terra  alba,  aluminous 

Tin.  bars,  blocks,  or  pigs,  grain  or  granulated 

Whalebone,  unmanufactured 

Wood,  unmanufactured  

All  other  free  articles 


$12,621 
52,420 
44,328 
2,404,423 
485,042 
24,225,776 
235, 250 
13,762, 627 
180,428 

486,368 
144,663 
97,893 
35, 478 
63,480 
58, 089 
73, 103 
3, 840, 925 
4,538,719 
838 
254, 472 
162.154 
438,516 
331,621 
34,866 
(a) 

764 
56,011 
278. 140 
596.522 
197. 984 
19, 640, 397 
335 
30,521 
40,848 

272,956 
19, 134 
3, 156 
39, 431 
6. 927, 710 
6.579 
2, 734, 620 
135, 617 


Total  free  of  duty  of  Class  B ! 106,389,032 

Class  C.-  Articles  wholly  or  parti.\lly  MANi^FAC'ruRED,  foe 

USE  AS  materials  IN  THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 


Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  elsewhere  specified  : 

Acids 

Albumen  and  lactarine 

Alizarine,  natural  or  artificial 

Analine  salts  and  annotto 

Indigo 

Lime,  chloride  of. 

Madder,  extract  of 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Quinine,  sulphate  and  other  salts  of. 

Soda,  nitrate  of,  or  cubic  niter 

Sugar  of  milk  and  sulphur  lac 


474,512 
102,215 
356. 748 
138,736 
2. 734,117 
1,573,168 
8. 779 
592,432 
1,141,373 
2,614,162 
50,593 


« 


I 
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FREE  LIST. — continued. 

Statement  sJiomng  the  value  of  imported  mereJia7idise  entered  for  consump- 
tion for  ytar  ending  June  30,  1887 — CoutinaeJ. 

Articles.  Value. 

CivAss  C. — Artici.es  wholly  or  partially  manufactured,  for 
USE  AS  MATERIALS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHA.VIC  ARTS — 

Continued. 


Ch.  micals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  elsewhere  specified— Continued. 

Turpentine,  Venice,  and  uranium $47,152 

All  other 182,657 

Total  chemicals,  drugs,  etc 10, 016, 644 

Coiryarn 141  09I 

Feathers  for  beds,  and  downs 20l!962 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  slieathing  vessels 29^229 

Hair,  hogs’,  curled  for  beds  and  mattresses . 3^457 

Oils,  not  elsewhere  specified 1 736!240- 

All  other  free  articles !*.*!!.!!!!!*.!!  * 18^260 

Total  free  of.duty  of  Class  C 12, 149, 883 


Class  D. — ^Manufactured  articles,  beady  for  consumption. 

Articles  specially  imported — 

For  the  use  of  the  United  States 18, 283 

Philosophical  and  scientific  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  any  * 

religious  or  scientific  institution,  and  not  intended  for  sale 79,962 

Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 

returned  . 6,401,829 

Bags,  not  of  American  manufacture 

Bolting-elotlis 271*693 

Books  and  other  printed  matter,  not  elsewhere  specified 968^466 

Fashion  plates 5 280 

Gold-beaters*  molds  and  gold-beaters’  skins 25'  656 

Gold  size 7’  451^ 

Hones  and  whetstones ...*.**.*.*.**.*.!  22  853 

Household  effects,  etc.^f  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States  ’ 

and  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  abroad 2,661,867 

Indians*  goods 1124 

Manuscripts 8*078 

Models  of  inventions,  etc 7*532 

Paste,  oxydizing * * 

Platina  vases,  etc.,  for  chemical  uses 58, *9^- 

Skeletons  and  other  preparations  of  anatomy 8*415 

Spurs  and  stilts,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  eai'then,  stone,  and 

crockery  ware J,  123 

Wood:  Fire- wood,  hop-poles,  and  railroad  ties 815,572 

All  other  free  articles 20ll  546 

Total  free  of  duty  of  Class  D 11, 565, 665 


Class  E. — ^Articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc. 

Amber  beads 10^  Oil 

Articles  specially  imported:  Regalia,  gems,  specimens  of  natural 
history,  works  of  art,  etc.,  specially  imported  and  not  intended 

for  sale 277,160 

Art-works,  not  elsewhere  specified,  the  production  of  American 

artists 495  037 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  etc 231^370 

Curling  stones,  or  quoits *982 

Diamonds  rough  or  uncut 262  357 

Fans,  common  palm-leaf. 6.31205 

Mineral  waters,  not  artificial 380,299 

■Ail  other a2, 0831 

Total  free  of  duty  of  Class  E 3, 805, 306^ 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY. 

Value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887. 

Note. — The  third  column  shows  the  specific  duties  imposed  by  tariflf  laws 
reduced  to  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  on  last  year’s  importations. 


Articles. 


Class  A, — Articles  op  food  and  animals. 


Animals,  not  elsewhere  specified 

Breadstufts 

Chicory 1*.'..*.*.! 

Chocolate 

Cocoa,  prepared 

Coffee  substitutes '/.*** 

F'ish,  not  elsew'liere  specified 

Fruits,  including  nuts,  not  elsewhere  specifie*d 

Hay 

Honey 

Infants*  f«^od 

Oils,  olive  and  other  salad  

Provisions,  comprising  meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  

Rice 11*11111 

Salt ...i.ir.r.iii 

Spices,  not  elsewhere  specified 


Sugar  and  molasses : 

Molasses 

Sugar 


Total  sugar  and  molasses. 

Vegetables : 

Potatoes. 

All  other 
Vinegar 

Total  dutiable. 

Class  B. — .Articles  in  a crude  condition 

WHICH  ENTER  INTO  THE  PROCESSES  OF  DO- 
MESTIC INDUSTRY. 

Asphaltum  or  bitumen,  crude 
Bras.«,  bars  or  pigs,  and  old 
Bristles 

Broom-corn  and  rice  root  for  the  manufacture 

of  brooms 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines,  not 
elsewhere  specified: 

Antimony,  crude 

Other  drugs  and  dyes ,1 

Clays  or  earths, 

Coal  and  coke. 

Copper : 

Ores 

Bars,  ingots,  and  pigs,  old,  fit  only  for  re^ 

manufacture,  and  regulus  of. 

Cotton  waste  or  flocks 

Emery  ore 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  textile  grasses : 
Flax,  raw,  and  tow  of. 


Value. 

Duty. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 

..  $4, 665, 067 

$933,013 

Per  cU 
20.00 

6, 386, 561 

1,075, 811 

16.  s4 

163,682 

106  672 

6.5. 17 

74, 197 

5,6t^ 

7.67 

144, 906 

12, 693 

8. 76 

7, 399 

2,375 

32. 10 

2, 817,  a52 

611,938 

21.72 

..  15,101,447 

4,214,779 

27.90 

791,687 

157, 445 

18. 89 

5, 242 

2, 693 

51.38 

43, 6.35 

8,727 

20. 00 

(»4,819 

163,648 

25.00 

. 1,759,262 

430,007 

24.44 

. 1,518,766 

971,4.55 

a04  01 

. 1,45.5,385 

676,866 

049.  92 

170,304 

66, 271 

38. 91 

5, 336, 730 

1,496. 863 

2.S.  05 

. 68,882,884 

56,507, 496 

82.04 

. 74,219,614 

58, 004, 359 

78. 15 

542, 234 

214,6.38 

39.  .53 

. 1,734,070 

332, 872 

19. 20 

17,447 

6, 378 

3o».  .^6 

. 112,273,076 

67, 998, 334 

oGO.  .57 

(6) 

31  985 

2,840 

8.88 

1,158,435 

174, 424 

15.03 

192, 902 

19,290 

10.00 

191,. 399 

28, 382 

14.83 

26.3,621 

84,279 

31.«>7 

2,811,158 

683, 728 

21.52 

209,005 

103, 735 

49.63 

3 381 

2,168 

58.90 

172 

34 

20.00 

1,908,845 

154,509 

8.09 
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SDHJECT  TO  DUTY — continxied. 

/ 

Value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued. 


Articles. 


Class  B.— Articles  in  a crude  condition 

WHICH  ENTER  INTO  THE  PROCESSES  OF  DO- 
MESTIC INDU&TRY— Continued. 


tinued 

Hemp,  and  substitutes  for 

Jute,  raw,  and  jute  butts 

Sisal  grass  and  otlier  vegetable  sub  tauces, 
not  elsewhere  specitied 


Total  flax,  hemp,  etc 


Grease,  all  not  specially  enumerated  or  pro- 

vuied  for 

Hair,  cleaned,  unmanufactured,  hogs’  hair, 
human  hair  uncleaned,  and  cleaned  or 

drawn  but  not  manufactured 

Hides  and  skins:  Sheep-skin  and  Angora 

goat-skins,  law  or  unmanufactured 

Hops.... 


Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of,  not  else- 
where specitied : 

Ores 

pig-iron 

Scrap-iron 

Bars,  billets,  blooms,  blanks,  ingots,  etc., 
of  steel... 


Total  iron  and  steel. 


Lead:  Molten  and  old,  ore  and  dross,  and  pigs 

and  bars 

Marble  and  stone,  unmanufactured 

Metals,  metal  compositions,  not  elsewhere 
specified:  Argentine,  albata  or  German 

silver,  nickel,  nickel  oxide,  and  metals  un- 
manufactured  

Mineral  substances  in  a crude  state,  unmanu- 
factured  

Paper-pulp,  dried  for  paper-maker’s  use 

Parchment,  old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured. 
Plants,  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  kinds, 

not  elsewhere  specified 

Rosin * 

Seeds:  Castor  beans,  garden  ^eeds,  hemp  seed. 

flax  seed,  rape  seed,  and  bulbous  roots 

Sinews,  nerves,  etc.,  crude 

Sugar-cane 

Sugar  drainings 

Tar  and  pitch 


Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Basswood,  unmanufactured  ; timber  used 
for  spars,  etc.,  hewn  and  sawed  or 

squared  or  sided 

Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  etc.,  and  unmanu- 
factured wood,  not  elsewhere  specitied... 


Value. 

Duty. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 

Per  cf. 

£3,7*16,713 
2. 665, 0S8 

$736, 322 
517,412 

19.55 

19.41 

3,539, 475 

522,  OOF 

14.75 

lI,8Sl>,  121 

1,930,341) 

16.52 

324, 437 

52,349 

16. 13 

103,699 

(0 

3,117,663 

24,801 

23.92 

1,329,506 

42.64 

2,112,128 
6,510, 126 
3,723,417 

a55,996 

2,811,026 

1,755,723 

40. 53 
43.  IS 
47. 15 

5, 529, 704 

2, 378, 954 

43.02 

17,875,429 

7,801,69.) 

43.64 

315,313 
404, 219 

235,878 

235,595 

68.31 

47.67 

503, 611 

92, 156 

18.30 

47,291 

497,273 

9,458 

49,727 

20.00 

10.00 

(d) 

353 

49 

13.88 

846,581 

172,4:^8 

20. 36 

1,989 
36, 178 
3.5, 133 

199 
3,2:16 
2, 177 

10.00 
20.  (0 
14.39 

1,025 

202 

19.71 

61,019 

12, 167 

19.94 

62, 044 

12, 369 

19,93 

* 


Total  wood,  etc. 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY — CODtiuued. 


Value  of  iwported  jnerchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1837 — Continued. 


• 

Articles. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 

Class  B.— Articles  in  a crude  condition 
WHICH  enter  into  THE  PROCESSES  OF  DO- 
MESTIC INDUSTRY. — Continued. 

1 

M'ools,  hair  of  the  alpaca,  goat,  and  other  like 
animals,  unmanufactured: 

rilnR««  TCo  1.— ninthing*  wools — 

$l,a39.498 

2,270,058 

9, 741,814 

$2,395,537 

974,179 

Per  ef» 
55.20 

PlflHS  No.  2. — ( ’oinbing  w’ools 

42.91 

Class  No.  3.— Carpet  ^ and  other  similar 

2,530,101 

25.87 

Rag#,  shoddy,  mungo,  waste,  and  flocks 

1, 855, 618 

490,238 

26.41 

Total  wools 

18, 206, 988 

6, 390, 055 

35.10 

Zinc,  spelter,  or  tutenegue : 

|n  i>1of*ks  nr  pigs,  fttid  ore.. 

251,372 

m 

46. 84 

All  rvthftr  Hnt.iflblo  articles 

92,558 

10.00 

Total  dutiable 

59, 542,660 

19,567,903 

32.86 

Class  C.— Articles  wholly  or  partially 

MANUFACTURED,  FOB  USB  AS  MATERIALS  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

Button  materials : Hastings,  mohair  cloth,  etc... 
Pint,  Roman,  and  all  other 

303,911 

1,102.532 

30,391 

220,506 

10.00 

20.00 

Chalk,  prepared,  French,  red,  etc 

15,038 

3,008 

20.00 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes,  not  elsewhere 
specified : 

A oids  . , 

92,207 

1.510,813 

386, 140 

439,680 

1,016,084 

1,643, 784 
992,027 

33,566 

36.40 

r1  vPS  or  colors 

539,285 
96, 535 

35.00 

Cheinicar salts  or  preparations,  not  else- 
where specified 

25.00 

Extracts: "Hemlock,  indigo,  logwood, and 

48, 947 

11.13 

frlvccrinc 

294,245 

28.96 

Opium,  crude,  prepared  for  smoking,  and 
#>Y!rn.ct  of  ancl  morphia 

1,091,593 

296,613 

66. 41 

Potassa  or  potash 

29.90 

Soda  and  salts  of.. 

4, 767,835 
4GG,  378 
1,093,110 

1,632, 483 

34.24 

64,425 

13. 81 

All  other 

317,888 

29.08 

Totnl  chemicals,  drugs,  dves,  etc 

12, 438, 058 

1 4,415,580 

1 

ai50 

9,211 

62,841 

919,702 

29,833 

1,019 

4,606 

1,356 

50.00 

Copper:  Plates,  rolled,  sheets,  rods,  pipes, etc., 
pnd  -.iheilhiiig  f)r  yellow  metal 

033.88 

CoUon,  manufactures  of:  Thread,  yarn, warps. 

423. 7<W 

46.08 

■pnifirv  j»ralna  ai^d  PTOlind 

6,744 

22.60 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  textile  grasses: 
nil-plnfli  fmindations  for  floor-cloth.s 

408 

40.00 

Yarns 

789, 176 

276. 187 

aioo 

Enr<*  nrpRsed  on  tlic  skin,  and  hatters* 

4,373,619 

874,724 

20.00 

Glass  and  glassware:  Disks  or  plates,  un- 

1 

i 

35, 644 
479,756 

7, 129 

20.00 

95,951 

20.00 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of:  Gold  leaf 
and  silver  leaf. 

5,899 

1,658 

28.  U 

# 


. 


I 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY— continued. 

Value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  pear 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Coutiuued. 

f ^ r . — : 


Articles. 


Value. 


Duty, 


Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 


Cl.vss  C.— Abticles  wholly  or  partially 

MANUFACTURED.  FOR  USE  AS  MATERIALS  IN 
THE  MANUFACTURES  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS— 
Continued. 

Hair,  manufactures  of:  Curled  hair  for  beds, 

hair-cloth,  and  hair  seatin>fs 

Hats,  boiinet.s,  and  hoods,  materials  for: 
Braids,  plaits,  flats,  etc.,  of  straw,  etc. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Bar  iron — 

Bars  or  shapes  of  rolled  iron 

Bars,  rolled  or  hammered  

All  other,  and  slabs,  blooms,  or  loops...: 

Hoop,  band,  scroll,  or  other  iron ' 

Mill-iron 

Sheets,  plates,  and  tap:f?ers’  iron — 

Boiler  or  other  plate  and  sheet  iron, 

common  or  black 

Sheets  or  plates  of  iron  and  steel  (ex- 
cept what  are  known  as  tin-plates),.. 
Sheets  or  plates,  known  as  tin-plates, 

terne-piates,  and  taj>rj?ers’  tin 

Tagfjers’  iron  put  up  in  boxes  or  bundles 

or  not 

Wire-rods,  of  iron  and  steel..... 

Wire — 

Iron 

Steel 

Wire-rope  and  wire-strand — 

Made  of  iron  wire 

Made  of  steel  wire !.".*.*!!! 

Wheels  of  steel,  and  tired  steel  wheeisV'etc.. 

Total  iron  and  steel... 

' Lead,  in  sheets  and  pipes 

Leather,  bend  or  belting,  calf-skin,  skYns  for’ 

morocco,  upper  leather  of  all  kinds,  etc 

Li  me ’** 

M a 1 1,  bar  1 e y 

Marble  and  stone,  rough  or  undressed.....*.’****.**’ 
Metal,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures* 
of,  not  elsewhere  specified  : Bronze  or  Dutch 

metal,  in  leaf  and  pow-der 

Mineral  sub.stance.s,  not  elsewhere  specifiedV* 
Bolishing  powder. 


856,627 

4,271,765 


1,202, 782 
153, 696 
31),  348 
217, 853 


126,464 

598,861 

16,883, 814 

159. 195 
4,223,612 

13,863 
433, 460 

11,769 
5^1,276 
274, 112 


Oils: 


Animal : Cod-liver,  neat’s-foot,  seal,  whale, 

and  hsh 

Mineral : Naphtha,  benzine,  and  petroleum, 

crude 

Vegetable,  fixed  or  expre'^sed  : Castor.'cro- 
ton,  flax-seed,  hemp-see«l,  rape-seed,  nut, 
olive,  not  salad,  and  other,  noi  elsewliere 

specified 

Vegetable,  volatile  or  essential :’  Bay  Vea'ves, 
cognac,  fruit  ethers,  fusel  oil, etc 

Tot.il  oils 


Perci. 
816, 942  29. 92 

862,265  20.19 


660,520 
54,541 
10, 622 
114,624 


50,900 

234,709 

5,706,434 

48,996 

1,717,481 

4,794 

70,050 

5, 928 
26,6  4 
214,529 


51.09 
35, 49 
35. 00 
46.23 


40.25 

39.19 

33.80 

30.78 

40.66 

34.58 
16. 16 

050.37 

049.02 

78. 26 


• a 

-r 

» 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY — Continued. 

Value  of  imported  merchandise  enteted  for  consumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued, 


Articles. 

Value. 

i 

1 

j Duty. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 

Class  C. — Articles  wholly  or  partially 

1 

MANUFACTURED,  FOR  USB  AS  MATERIALS  IN 
THE  MANUFACrrURES  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS— 

Continued. 

and  eolors 

81,220,806  ; 
33,737  1 

8399,533 

6,747 

Per  cL 
32  73 

Plaster  of  Paris, ground  or  calcined..... 

20.00 

Silk : Floss  silk  in  the  gum,  and  spun  silk  

453,285  1 

134,995 

29.78 

Umbrella  and  parasol  ribs  and  stretchers, 

frames,  tips,  etc 

80,312 

27,733 

1 

34.53 

Wood,  manufactures  of: 

Boards,  planks,  deals,  etc 

5, 825,320 

930, 653 

15.  97 

Claphoardfi 

58, 953 
304,031 

6,362 
30, 403 

10.*79 

IJ.OO 

Staves 

Cabinet  or  house  furniture,  not  finished; 
osier  prepared  for  use,  and  rattans  and 

reeds 

224,414 

27, 308 

12. 17 

Total  wood,  etc 

6,412,718 

994,726 

15.51 

Wools,  manufactures  of;  Yarns,  woolen  and 
worsted 

1.747,562 

1,207,7^5 

69.11 

Zinc,  spelter  or  tutenegue;  In  sheets 

26, 66S 

18, 931 

70.99 

All  other  dutiable  articles 

177, 382 

22. 143 

12.48 

Total  dutiable 

67, 505,441 

20, 393, 493 

30. 21 

Class  D.— Manufactured  articles,  ready 

FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

Blacking 

63,552 

15,888 

25,00 

Bladders,  manufactures  of 

11 

3 

25.00 

Books,  engravings,  and  other  printed  matter. 

bound  or  unbound 

2,736,138 

684,604  , 

25.00 

Brass,  manufactures  of 

373,771 

168, 098  i 

44.97 

Brooms 

4. 175 

1, 044 

25.00 

Brushes 

557, 348 

167,2  4 

30.00 

Huttons,  and  button  molds 

3, 469,016 
39,617 

867, 254 
7,923 

25.00 
1 20.  0 

Candles  and  tapers 

Carriages,  and  parts  of 

242,999 

85,040 

35.00 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  etc.,  not  elsewhere 
specified:  Preparations,  medicinal  and  pro- 

prietary 

403, 135 

175.555 

43.55 

Clocks  and  watches,  and  parts  of 

1, 882, 564 

489, 326 

25.99 

Copper,  manufactures  of,  notelsew’here  speci- 

fied 

48,217 
20^1, 532 

21,697 
52. 38.3 

45.00 

2-5.00 

Corks,  and  cork-bark,  manufactured 

Corsets 

1,  a58, 793 

370,578 

35.00 

Cotton,  manufactures  of ; 

Threa<l  on  spools 

97, 167 

51,222 

53.82 

Cloth— 

Not  exceeding  100  threads  to  tlie  square 

inch 

161,455 

117.682 

72.83 

Exceeding  100  and  not  exceeding  200 

threads  to  the  square  inch 

2, 176, 238 

973, 2f)3 

44.72 

Exceeding  200  threads  to  the  square 

1,217, 654 

526,416 

43.23 

inch 

Velvets,  velveteen,  etc 

2,252,965 

901, 186 

40,00 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other  wearing 

apparel 

456.751 

159.863 

35.00 

32 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY — continued. 


Value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  comumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rale  of 
duty. 

Class  D.— Manupactured  articles,  ready 

FOR  CONSUMPTION— Continued. 

Cotton,  manufactures  of — Continued. 

Cords,  braids,  gimps,  galloons,  laces,  etc... 
Knit  goods:  Shirts  and  drawers  and  hos- 
ierv 

S605,478 

S211,917 

Per  c‘. 
35.00 

6, 805, 060 

2,702, 709 

39. 37 

All  other 

3, 7;^8,116 
17.508,884 

1, 378. 308 

36.87 

Total  cotton  manufactures 

7, 022, 400 

39. 87 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware: 

Bricks  and  tiles 

102,  210 
5,545,883 

34,188 
3,217, 093 

21.08 

Earthen,  stone,  and  china  ware 

58. 02 

Total  earthen,  stoife,  and  chinaware 

5, 708,  OitS 

3, 251,881 

56.97 

Electric  lights,  and  parts  of 

4,140 

828  , 

20.00 

Feather  beds 

1,032 

380  1 

20.00 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  and  other  textile  grasses 
manufactures  of : 

Bagging  for  cotton 

26,727 

i 

14,467 

54.13 

Bags  and  bagging 

936,041 

374,416 

40.00 

Brown  and  bleached  linens,  duck,  canvas, 
etc 

13.5S9, 446 

4,756,297 

35.00 

Burla])s 

3, 756, 795 

1, 176, 706 

31.32 

Carpeting  ot  hemp  or  jute,  and  grass  clolli. 

143,812 

43, 322 

30.12 

Oil-cloths  lor  floors 

308,;837 

123, 335 

40.00 

Sail  duck  and  sheetings 

19,327 

6, 019 

31.14 

Seines 

6,  2:h 

1,558 

25.00 

Thread,  twine,  and  pack  thread 

638, 552 

255, 421 

40.00 

Cables  and  cordage 

86, 269 

26,736 

30. 99 

All  other 

482, 956 
19,994, 495 

170, 028 
6, 948, 305 

35.21 

Total  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  manufactures. 

34.75 

Furs,  manufitetures  of 

171,047 

51,494 

30.00 

Glass  and  glassware  : 

Plate  glass 

2,  9T>3,  829 

1,697,306 

57. 46 

Window-glass,  cylinder  and  crown 

1,489, 702 

1, 376, 2'13 

92. 38 

All  other 

2, 8-37, 8(H) 

1, 436, 773 

aoO.  28 

Total  glass  and  glassware 

7,301,340 

4,510,312 

o59. 01 

Gunpowder,  fulminates,  and  i>ercussion  caps... 

91,014 

35, 190 

3S.67 

Hair,  mamifaclun^s  <»f,  and  hair  pencils 

38, 053 

12, 683 

33. 33 

Hat.s.  Ixumets,  and  hoods,  of  grass,  straw,  wil- 
low, et<‘ 

631,140 

189,344 

39.00 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  manufactures 

203,744 

76,048 
31. 098 

28.83 

Inks  and  ink  powders 

103, 659 

30.00 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of: 

Axles,  axle-bars  anchorsand  parts  thereof, 
and  anvils 

122, 125 

51,567 

42.22 

Bars  or  rails  for  railways — 

Tee  rails,  iron  

1,888 

1,406 

74.48 

Other  rails,  iron  or  steel,  or  in  part  of 
steel  

998, 441 

841,941 

84.33 

L 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY — continued. 

Value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  cotisumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued. 


/ I \ 


• I » 


Articles. 


Class  D.— Manufactured  articles  beady 
FOR  CONSUMPTION— Continued. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of— Con- 
tinued. 

Caat-iron  pipes,  cast-iron  vessels,  plates, 
stove-plates,  andirons,  sad-irons,  hatters’ 
irons,  all  eastings  not  elsewhere  specified, 

and  malleable  iron  castings 

Chain  or  chains  

Cotton-ties 

Cutlery:  Penknives,  pocket-knives,  razors, 
sword-blades,  and  cutlery  notelsewhere 

specified 

Files,  file-blanks,  rasps,  and  floats 

Fire-arms 

Hollow-ware,  nails, spikes,  tacks,  and  brads. 

Needles 

Nuts  and  washers,  railway  fish-plates,  riv- 
ets, bolts,  and  hinges,  or  hinge-blanks  .... 

Saws 

Screws  for  wood 

All  other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel.... 

Total  iron  and  steel 

Lead : Shot,  and  manufacturesof  lead,  not  else- 
where specified 

Leather:  Gloves  and  other  manufactures  of 

leather 

Marble,  slate,  and  stone,  manufactures  of 

Matches. 

Matting  and  mats  for  floors,  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances   

Metals,  metal  compositions,  and  manufactures 
of,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

Bronze,  manufactures  of. 

Britannia  and  japanned  wares,  pens,  pins, 
plated  and  gilt  wares,  pen  tips,  and  pen- 
holders, German  silver,  platina,  stereo- 
type plates,  pewter,  types, and  all  other 

not  elsewhere  specified, 

Mineral  substances,  not  elsewhere  specified: 

Agates,  asbestos,  and  plumbago 

Palm-leaf,  mamif.ictures  of. 

Paper  and  manufactures  of, notelsewhere  spec- 
ified  

Parchment 

Pencils,  lead 

Philosophical  apparatus  and  instruments 

Repairs  on  vessels 

Saddlery,  coach,  and  harness  hardware,  etc 

Silk  : Sewing  silk,  silk  in  the  gum.  and  twist... 

^ap 

Sponges 

Starch 

Straw,  manufacturesof 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Toothpicks,  quill  

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  shades 

Varnishes 

Wax,  and  manufactures  of 

Whalebone,  manufactures  of 

Shmn 3 


Value. 


Duty. 


Ad  va- 
lorem 
j rateof 
duty. 


$32,508 

$9,759 

30.02 

84,938 

38,118 

44.88 

345,997 

121,099 

35.00 

1,889,064 

874,151 

46.27 

68. 334 

39,933 

58. 44 

985, 817 

315,369 

S\.99 

5,545 

3, 553 

64.08 

314,524 

79,335 

25. 22 

4,843 

2, 979 

rd..5l 

25, 423 

8,975 

•Ti.  SO 

3,719 

1,880 

5 ).  55 

3, 356,286 

1, 600, 738 

a47.  t)9 

8,239,452 

3, 990,803 

nl8.44 

360 

162 

45.00 

4,607,866 

2,219,3a5 

48. 16 

98,762 

39,063 

31.55 

25, 458 

8, 910 

35.00 

885, 969 

177, 19-1 

20.00 

240,635 

108,286 

45.00 

1,636,422 

677,880 

41.42 

1,133 

281 

24.80 

6,571 

l,9ii 

30.00 

1,981,224 

420.578 

21.23 

(a) 

(a) 

124, 869 

56,861 

45.  .54 

11,342 

3,970 

a5.oo 

3,615 

1,807 

5b.  00 

184,259 

64,491 

a5.oo 

949 

285 

30.00 

436,224 

117,131 

a26.  89 

302,510 

60, 502 

20.00 

17,035 

14,029 

82.  a5 

38, 131 

11,122 

29. 17 

38, 829 

56, 581 

<x45. 00 

18, 584 

3,717 

20.  (X) 

72, 4:30 

34,453 

47.57 

82,380 

36, 379 

44.16 

5, 697 

1, 139 

20.00 

1,126 

338 

30.00 

4 
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SUBJECT  TO  DUTY — continued. 


Value  of  imported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Continutsd. 


Articles. 

Value. 

Duty, 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 

Class  D.— Manufactured  articles,  ready 
FOR  CONSUMPTION— Continued. 

Woo<l.  manufactures  of: 

S376, 788 

$131,876 

Fer  cL 
35.  v-0 

373,984 

35, 191 

12.84 

LS5, 611 

31,355 

16.89 

312, 179 
6U0, 181 

93,654 

30.00 

All  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  speci- 
fied  

204,014 

33. 99 

Total  wood  manufactures 

1,748,743 

496,090 

28.37 

Wool,  manufactures  of : 

3, 039 

2,030 

66. 79 

Hlnnlf  f»f  

3, 887 

2,785 

71.65 

53 

43 

81. 13 

1,472,656 

1,461,243 

701,549 

47.64 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  ap- 



896, 472 

61.35 

10,022, 371 

17, 199, 141 
167, 166 

7, 055,825 

70. 40 

Dress  goods,  women’s  and  children’s,  coat 
linings,  and  Italian  cloths  of  every  de- 

12, 398, 975 

72.09 

'RTiHlftHa  orfelt.s 

88, 379 

52.87 

185, 204 

129, 674 

70. 02 

H’fl.tQ  nf  wool  

6,595 

3,562 

54.01 

Knit  goods:  Hosiery,  shirts, drawers,  etc... 

1, 980, 454 
1,029,<)98 

1, 243, 689 
654, 008 

62.80 

63.50 

Wphhincr««  p'orinp's.  snsnenders.  etc 

443, 809 

29.3, 850 

66.21 

All  ofh#»r  not,  where  .snecified 

1 6, 656, 449 

4,560,905 

68.52 

Total  woolen  mnnnfaotures 

40, 632, 065 

28,031,746 

68.99 

Zinc,  spelter,  and  tutenegue:  | 

Manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  specified.... 

8, 117 

3, 652 

Per  cf. 
45.00 

All  other  dutiable  articles 

55,334 

23,622 

42. 69 

T'otftl  HiitiAhle — - - 

124,473, 106 

61, 898, 366 

49. 73 

Class  E.— Articles  op  voluntary  use,  lux- 
uries, ETC. 

Art-works,  not  elsewhere  specified : 

PAintings  and  statuary^ 

1,925,906 

499 

577,772 

30.00 

nider  

100 

20.00 

rtot.fon  embroideries 

10,661,301 

4,264,520 

40.00 

Fancy  articles : 

Dolls  and  toys 

1,646,597 

499,791 

1,6.52,055 

444,490 

576,309 

35.00 

Fans,  except  pslm-leaf 

174,927 

&5.00 

Feathers  not  artificial 

514,388 

31.14 

Feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  and  orna- 
mental   

222, 215 

50.00 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

390,430 

262, 404 

67. 21 

All  other 

. 2,652,636 

1, 199,087 

46.97 

Total  fancy  articles 

7, 185, 999 

2, 949, 360 

41.04 

Fire-erankers .... 

332.941 

332,941 

100.00 

Flax,  hemp,  jute,  etc.:  Laces  and  insertings  .... 

1, 142,473 

342, 742 

30.00 

» I 
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SUBJECT  'to  duty — continued. 


Value  of  smported  merchandise  entered  for  consumption  during  the  year 

ending  June  30,  1887 — Continued. 


Ar  ic  8 

Value. 

Duty. 

Ad  va- 
lorem 
rate  of 
duty. 

Class  E.— Articles  op  voluntary  use,  lux- 
uries, ETC — Continued. 

nUncrer  ale  nr  frinp*er  heer 

$153,377 

$30,675 

Per  ct. 
20.00 

Gold  and  silver,  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere 

434,809 

130,410 

30.00 

2, 379 

833 

35.00 

54,065 

10,981.192 

13,516 

25.00 

Jewelry  and  precious  stones,  not  elsewhere 
specified 

1,162, 300 

10.58 

Liquors.  Spirituous  and  malt,  and  wines: 

1,267, 309 

614,187 

48. 47 

SniritM  flistilled  

1,909,900 

2, 939,  sm 

al54.01 

Champagne  and  other  sparkling  wines 

3,  295, 854 
3, 718,383 

1,785,422 

2,112,711 

a52. 72 
056.84 

"Wine  flavoring*  

413 

83  1 

20.00 

Tntal  linnrvrs  and  wine.s 

10,191,359 

7,402,326 

72.68 

Mineral  water«j  artifieial  

6,473  1 

1,942 

30.00 

1,613,884  1 
! 4,040 

403,471 

25.00 

Paper,  manufactures  of,  not  elsewhere  speci- 

6ed*  Parda  for  iilaviiifcT  

4,040 

100.00 

85,449 

8,861 

25.00 

Prune  wine 

17,060 

3.412 

20.00 

Silk,  manufactures  of: 

Braids,  fringes,  galloons,  buttons,  and  or- 
naments   

462, 455 

231,228 

50.00 

, 13,961,886 
j 1,585,803 

6,980,  943 

50.00 

Handkerchiefs,  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  and 
hosierv  

792,901 

50.00 

Laces 

2,383,205 

1,191,  m 

50.00 

Keady-made  clothing 

6;J4. 1(X) 

317,050 

50.00 

Iviblx)ns 

1,970,954 

985, 477 

50.00 

6, 343, 086 
3,468.554 

3, 171,543 
1,734,277 

50.00 

All  other 

50.00 

Tntnl  ailk  manufactures  of 

30,810,043 

15, 405, 022 

50.00 

22,665 
10, 955, 125 

12, 327 

54.39 

9, 127,758 

83.32 

Total  dutiable 

86,531,039  ! 

42, 174,328 

a48.74 

•I 


